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If  I  told  you  that  Virginia  is  undei- 
attack  by  aliens  I'm  sure  that 
would  immediately  grab  your  at- 
tention and  you  would  likely  be- 
come alarmed  by  such  a  statement. 
So  before  you  start  looking  skyward 
and  Rinning  for  the  hills,  let  me  just 
say  that  no  we  are  not  being  at- 
tacked by  little  green  men  aliens  in 
the  same  sense  as  is  depicted  in  Hol- 
lywood movies,  but  we  are  faced 
with  a  serious  threat  from  a  menagerie  of 
plants  and  animals  that  have  found  their  way 
to  Virginia  as  unwelcomed  gi.iests.  What  sets 
these  unwelcome  guests  apart  from  other 
plants  and  animals  here  is  that  they  are  inva- 
sive species  that  are  not  native  to  Virginia,  and 
they  are  altering  our  enviroiiment  and  could 
have  quite  a  detrimental  effect  on  our  state's 
native  wildlife  and  natural  resources. 

The  most  recent  attention-getter  is  the 
snakehead  fish,  which  has  been  making  front- 
page news  with  waniings  that  they  could  take 
over  our  aquatic  ecosystems.  This  invasion  of 
non-native  and  exotic  species  is  nothing  new 
to  Virginia.  Non-native  plants  and  animals 
have  been  brought  here  since  the  first  settlers 
set  foot  in  Jamestown  in  the  1600s.  But  increas- 
ingly, with  our  ability  to  travel  worldwide  in  a 
matter  of  days,  the  problem  warrants  serious 
attention  by  scientists,  biologists,  farmers,  and 
you  and  me  alike. 

Some  of  the  plants  and  animals  transplant- 
ed into  the  state  are  now  as  common  as  many 
of  our  native  species.  The  English  sparrow, 
Japanese  honeysuckle,  veined  rapa  whelk,  hy- 
drilla,  and  kudzu,  just  to  name  a  few.  Take 
kudzu,  a  fast  growing  vine  that  was  planted 
along  our  roadways  to  control  erosion.  The 
only  downside  to  this  miracle  plant  is  that  it 
quickly  began  to  choke  out  and  to  kill  valuable 
trees  and  native  vegetation.  It  also  is  little  to  no 
value  to  wildlife  and  it  is  just  about  indestaic- 
tible.  But  not  all  non-native  plants  and  animals 
that  have  found  their  way  to  Virginia  have 
been  shunned  and  feared,  for  many  have 
turned  out  to  become  valuable  food  sources, 
such  as  cows  and  potatoes. 

Within  this  issue  of  Virginia  Wildlife  and 
"Wild  in  the  Woods;  The  Aliens  Have  Landed" 
you  will  learn  more  about  this  serious  and 
growing  problem.  It's  a  threat  that  not  oiily  is 


costing  us  millions  of  dollars  to  con- 
trol, but  also  represents  a  danger  to 
destroying  the  delicate  balance  of 
Virginia's  ecosystem.  One  of  the 
biggest  lessons  that  you  can  learn  by 
reading  this  is  that  most  of  the  unde- 
sirable, non-native  and  exotic  plants 
and  animals  that  find  their  way  into 
the  Old  Dominion,  whether  on  land 
or  in  our  waterways,  have  done  so 
as  a  result  of  human  introduction.  It 
can  be  as  simple  as  unwillingly  transporting  a 
zebra  mussel  that  hitched  a  ride  on  your  boat 
during  a  fishing  trip  to  the  Great  Lakes  to  re- 
leasing a  non-native  fish  or  animal,  which  was 
kept  as  a  pet,  into  the  environment. 

Many  of  these  invaders  are  even  too  small 
to  see  with  the  naked  eye  and  yet  have  virtual- 
ly wiped  out  whole  species  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals. The  native  American  chestnut  is  one  ex- 
ample where  a  frmgus  that  was  introduced 
into  this  country  through  the  importation  of 
trees  has  just  about  wiped  out  this  majestic  and 
valuable  natural  resource  throughout  much  of 
the  Eastern  United  States.  If  you  really  want  to 
get  a  firsthand  look  as  what  we  are  facing  then 
take  a  drive  through  Shenandoah  National 
Park  and  witness  firsthand  the  destruction 
caused  by  the  small  and  unassuming  gypsy 
moth,  which  was  accidentally  introduced  to 
this  country  by  one  individual  in  the  late 
1800s.  In  less  than  100  years,  the  gypsy  moth 
has  devoured  hundreds  of  species  of  pleuits 
and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  devastating 
forest  pests  to  ever  invade  the  United  States. 

why  should  we  care  what  happens  to  our 
native  plants  and  animals?  Because  once  they 
are  gone,  they  are  gone.  There  will  be  no  turn- 
ing back.  And  the  gaps  left  behind  could  have 
tremendous  negative  impacts  on  the  entire 
web  of  life.  We  simply  don't  know  the  full 
scope  of  the  roles  each  individual  plant  and 
animal  plays  in  our  precious  ecosystem.  It 
would  be  a  shame  to  gain  this  knowledge  be- 
cause of  a  loss. 

As  you  read  this  issue  of  Virginia  Wildlife, 
the  world  around  vis  will  be  changing,  for  bet- 
ter or  for  worse.  If  we  want  that  change  to  be 
for  the  better,  it  will  take  all  of  us  working  to- 
gether to  protect  and  to  preserve  our  wildlife 
and  natural  resources  for  future  generations  to 
come. 


Mission  Statement 


To  manage  Virginia  s  wildlife  and  inland  tish  to  maintain  optimum  populations  of  all  species  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 

Commonwealth;  to  provide  opportunity  tor  all  to  enjoy  wildlife,  inland  fish,  boating  and  related  outdoor  recreation; 

to  promote  safety  for  persons  and  property  in  connection  with  boating,  hunting  and  fishing. 

Dedicated  to  the  Conservation  of  Virginia's  Wildlife  and  J^atural  Resources 
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The  redhead 
duck,  (Aythya 
ameiicana ) ,  looks 
similar  to  a  can- 
vasback,hiitcan 
be  easily  identified 
by  its  brilliant, 
puffy,  chestnut 
colored  head  and 
black  neck.  It  has 
a  stubby,  tricol- 
ored  bill  that  has  a 
pale  blue-tint,  marked  with  a  li^ht  white 
ring  and  dark  tip.  The  redhead  is  a  diving 
duck  that  prefers  to  feed  in  shallow 
coastal  waters,  bays  and  marshlands. 
During  the  winter  months  Saxis 
Wildlife  Management  Area,  located  on 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  side  oi  Virginia's 
Eastern  Shore,  is  a  good  location  for  see- 
ing one  of  these  colorful  ducks.  Photo 
©John  R.Ford 


Kids  Gone  Squirrely 

by  Baice  Ingram 
What  do  you  get  when  you  mix  kids,  camping  and  squiiTel 
hunting?  The  perfect  outdoor  adventure. 


And  That's  The  Way  It  Was 

by  Bob  Gooch 
A  look  back  at  growing  up  during  the  Great 
Depression  and  how  htinting  and  fishing  made  tough 
times  a  little  more  memorable. 


The  Old  Dominion's  Fall  Hunting 

Prospects 

by  Marc  N.  McGlade 
biere's  a  firsthaixl  look  at  the  predictions  for  this  year's 
hunting  season. 


WildlifeMapping 
by  Ashley  Tate  Townsenci 
Students  and  voluriteers  from  around  the  state  work 
together  to  contribute  important  intomiation  about 
Virginia's  wildlife. 
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The  Aliens  Have  Landed 

by  Carol  A.  Heiser 
This  rnonth  Wild  in  the  Woods  would  like  to  alert  you  to  the 
growing  problem  that  could  have  devastating  effects  on 
our  wildlife  and  natural  resc:)urces. 
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On  the  Water 

Boating  After  Swidoum. 

Recipes 

Squinel-From  Tree  to  Table 

Naturally  Wild 

Northern  Red-Shouldered  Hawk 
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A  September  camping 
and  sqciinnel  hcinting 

adventcine  is  a  great 

way  to  intnoojce 

ayoongstentothe 

ocirdoops. 

by  Bruce  Ingram 

The  mid-September  evening 
in  Craig  County  promised 
ideal  conditions  for  camp- 
ing, just  warm  enough  so  that  we 
wouldn't  need  thick  sleeping  bags, 
but  just  cool  enough  so  that  we 
would  sleep  well.  As  Danny  Kyle, 
his  10-year-old  son,  Zack  and  my  13- 
year-old  son,  Mark  and  I  drove 
down  a  grassy  lane  on  some  land  I 


Kids  Gone 


own  in  Craig,  we  looked  for  just  the 
right  spot  to  pull  off  and  pitch  camp. 

Reaching  a  hummock  that  looked 
out  over  the  Jolms  Creek  Valley,  we 
all  agreed  that  this  was  the  spot. 
Danny  set  up  the  tent,  Zack  searched 
for  firewood,  Mark  prepared  the  fire 
ring,  and  I  unpacked  the  odds  and 
ends  that  we  would  need  for  our  so- 
journ. 

The  basics  taken  care  of,  we  all  be- 
came involved  with  the  evening's 
highpoint — the  cooking  and  con- 
suming of  our  dimier.  Zack  cubed 
the  steaks  from  a  Botetourt  County 
doe  that  I  had  harvested  the  autumn 
before,  Mark  sliced  the  vegetables, 
Daiiny  mixed  batter  for  the  bread  he 
was  about  to  ccwk  in  his  Dutch  oven, 
and  I  arranged  the  cooking  and  eat- 
ing utensils. 
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Some  45  minutes  later,  after  the 
boys  and  their  dads  had  stared  long- 
ingly at  the  Dutch  oven  for  what 
seemed  like  hours,  Danny  displaced 
the  coals  from  atop  the  oven,  re- 
moved the  lid,  sampled  the  contents, 
and  pronounced  them  ready. 

We  then  proceeded  to  over-in- 
dulge ourselves  as  we  dined  under 
the  lights  of  a  lantern  and  a  million 
stars  that  illuminated  the  momitains 
of  southwestern  Virginia. 

1  went  on  a  great  many  trips  (fish- 
ing, hunting,  business  and  other- 
wise) last  year,  but  the  excursion  I 
enjoyed  the  most  was  that  evening 
spent  camping,  and  the  following 
morning  when  our  quartet  squirrel 
hunted.  Here's  how  you  and  your 
offspring  can  do  the  same. 

The  l/intaes  of  Overnight 
Camping  with  YocJn  Kids 

Danny  Kyle,  a  highway  engineer 
from  Troutville,  believes  that  camp- 


A  weekend  camping  trip  that  includes 
squirrel  hunting  is  a  good  way  to  in- 
troduce a  youngster  to  the  sport  of 
hunting. 


Sqpinnely 


ing  forays  with  children  are  mar- 
velous family  getaways. 

"I  think  camping  trips  help  devel- 
op real  family  togetherness,"  he 
says.  "They  strengthen  the  bonds  be- 
tween a  parent  and  child  and  they 
teach  a  kid  to  be  reliable  and  re- 
sourceful in  the  woods.  Camping 
trips  also  keep  alive  the  old  skills  of 
cooking  over  a  campfire  and  spend- 
ing a  night  in  the  woods." 

"Now  I'm  not  saying  that  camp- 
ing trips  don't  require  some  plan- 
ning (see  accompanying  sidebar), 
they  do  rec^uire  some  work.  But  it's 
so  much  fun  to  sit  around  a  campfire 
with  a  child  and  cook,  eat,  tell  stories 
and  listen  to  the  night  sounds.  The 
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entire  experience  awak- 
ens your  senses." 

Kyle  says  parents 
should  heavily  in- 
volve their  kids  in  all 
phases  of  the  camping 
experience:  the  setting 
up  camp,  fire  making,  cooking  and 
cleaning,  for  example.  This  gives  the 
youngster  ownership  in  the  affair 
and  builds  self-esteem. 

Recognizing  the  Food  Sources 
of  September  Sqpinnels 

After  the  night  spent  camping, 
the  four  of  us  went  squirrel  hunting 
the  next  morning  after  a  dawn 
breakfast.  Just  as  the  camping  expe- 


rience  can  be  a  superlative  outdoors 
learning  experience  for  a  youth,  so 
can  squirrel  hunting. 

For  instance,  after  Danny  and 
Zack  went  one  direction  and  Mark 
and  I  the  other,  the  first  thing  I  did 


was  discuss  with  my  son  what  a 
gray  squirrel's  primary  September 
food  sources  are.  In  western  Vir- 
ginia, the  major  mast  producers  then 
are  three  species  of  hickories:  the 
mockernut,  pignut  and  shagbark. 
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Squirrel  hunting  offers  more  tinanjust  hunting.  It  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
teach  a  youngster  about  wildlife,  the  outdoors  and  our  natural  resources. 


I  told  Mark  that  he  could  recog- 
nize the  mockernut  hickory  by  its 
fragrant  leaves  that  come  in  seven  to 
nine  leaflets,  the  pignut  by  its  five 
hairless  leaflets  and  hairless  twigs, 
and  the  shagbark  by  its  shaggy  bark 
hanging  down  in  loose  strips. 

I  also  told  my  offspring  that  it  was 
fun  to  locate  secondary  food  sources 
of  bushytails,  especially  if  the  hicko- 
ries had  not  produced  well.  In  the 
Old  Dominion,  some  possible  back- 
up menu  items  include  wild  black 
walnuts,  summer  and  fox  grapes, 
dogwood  berries  and  really  offbeat 
foods,  such  as  elderberries  and 
sumac  berries. 

Later  in  September,  the  silvertails 
may  start  to  consume  red  and  white 
oak  acorns.  Then  squirrel  hunters 
can  make  note  of  which  trees  were 
producing  acorns  and  use  that 
knowledge  toward  placing  their  tree 
st£mds  in  strategic  places  when  bow 
season  commences.  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  a  child  who  has  knowl- 
edge of  the  outdoors,  of  how  the 
flora  and  fauna  are  interrelated,  and 
of  the  role  that  hunting  plays  in  all 
this,  will  be  a  better  student  in 
school,  especially  in  science  classes, 
and  a  better  steward  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

Let  Yoar  Child  Do 
All  the  Calling 

One  of  the  great  things  about 
hunting  squirrels  is  that  they  can  be 
called  to  and  that  they  aren't  particu- 
larly choosy  about  the  quality  and 
duration  of  the  sounds  made.  Dur- 
ing times  when  I  have  taken  Mark 
deer  and  turkey  hunting,  he  has  had 
a  tendency  to  want  to  grunt  or  yelp 
too  much. 

But  when  we  are  after  gray  squir- 
rels, I  let  him  indulge  himself  in  reg- 
ular— and  long  lasting — calling  out- 
bursts. Another  marvelous  attribute 
of  squirrel  hunting  is  that  even  if  a 
child  is  too  young  to  carry  a  gun,  he 
or  she  can  still  do  the  calling.  Mark 
was  just  7  when  he  called  in  his  first 
squirrel  for  a  50-year-old  hunter.  It 
was  a  real  thrill  for  both  of  tliem. 
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Jost  Have  Fein 

One  time  when  Mark  and  I  had 
just  come  back  from  a  fall  turkey 
hunting  outing,  I  asked  him  which 
he  preferred:  turkey  or  deer  hunting. 
He  said  both  were  fine,  but  what  he 
really  liked  to  do  was  go  after  squir- 
rels. Danny  Kyle  relates  tliat  his  son 
Zack  feels  the  same  way,  and  the 
elder  Kyle  adds  that  it  is  a  shame  that 
more  parents  don't  take  their  sons  or 
daughters  squirrel  hunting. 

When  you  and  your  youngster 
pursue  squirrels,  the  two  of  you 
don't  have  to  don  full  camo,  control 
your  scent,  sit  perfectly  still,  or  pay 
heed  to  all  the  various  details  often 
associated  with  deer  and  turkey 
hunting.  Indeed,  if  you  and  yours 
opt  to  venture  forth  on  a  combo 
camping  and  sc^uirrel  hunting  expe- 
dition this  autumn,  all  you  really 
have  to  remember  to  do  is  have  fun! 

Bruce  Ingram  is  a  high  school  teacher  and  an 
outdoor  writer  and  photographer  from  South- 
west Virginia.  He  has  authored  immerous  best- 
selling  books,  which  inchuic  The  James  River 
Guide,  The  New  River  Guide  and  The 
Shenandoah  Rappahannock  Rivers  Guide. 
Both  are  available  through  Ecopress  at 
www.ecopress.com. 


Essential  Gear 
for  Camping 

A  pleasurable  camping  outing  de- 
pends on  the  right  balance:too  much 
gear  and  the  packing  and  unpacking 
becomes  a  chore  for  the  parent  and 
child;too  little,and  everyone  becomes 
uncomfortable.  Here  are  the  basics  to 
bring  along. 

I.Tent 

2.  Ground  Cloth 

3.  Sleeping  bags  and  pillows 

4.  Air  mattresses 

5.  Flashlightand  lantern 

6.  Matches 

7.  Pocket  knife 

8.  Food  and  water 

9.  First  aid  kit 

10.  Small  shovel 

11.  Toilet  paper 

By  all  means,  stresses  Danny  Kyle, 
leave  the  radios  and  portable  televi- 
sions at  home. 


Danny  Kyle's 

Dutch  Oven  Wild 

G-afDe  Stew  Recipe 

Danny  Kyle's  wild  game  stew  recipe 
is  easy  to  cook  and  very  filling. 

1  .In  vegetable  oil, brown  the  cubed 
game  meat  (venison,  squirrel  or  rabbit 
will  all  work  equally  well)  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Dutch  oven. 

2.  Add  vegetables:  diced  onions, 
carrots,  potatoes,  etc.  Cook  the  meat 
and  vegetables  for  1 5  minutes. 

3.  Prepare  biscuit  or  cornbread  mix 
(follow  directions  on  packet). 

4.  Distribute  mix  evenly  over  top  of 
meat  and  vegetables. 

5.  Place  lid  over  oven,  cover  with 
coals.  Check  stew  in  1 2  minutes  to  see 
if  bread  has  set  up.  Bread  should  be 
golden  brown  on  top.  Be  careful  not  to 
overcook  stew. 


Nothing  makes  a  camping  and  hunting  trip  more  enjoyable  than  resting  by  a 
campfire  and  dining  on  a  meal  of  fresh  fried  squirrel  or  squirrel  stew. 
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Ady^sf' Ycalt'^  that  ^ooAV 

\TiY^tnni  the  dnSi^^t 
Hxi^kt  surprise  yCK, 


byBobGooch 

The  stock  market  crashes! 
It's  1929,  a  historic  year, 
a  year  etched  forever  in 
the  story  of  America.  The  economy 
goes  bottom  up,  the  Great  Depres- 
sion kicks  in,  and  Herbert  Hoover  is 
elected  President  to  deal  with  our 
economic  woes.  Poor  guy.  He  en- 
joyed very  little  success  and  from  my 
point  of  view  he  didn't  stand  a 
chance. 

But  what  did  it  mean  to  a  farm 
boy  growing  up  in  Virginia?  Very  lit- 


For  many  people  the  thrill  of  fishing 
started  the  first  time  they  were  given 
the  opportunity  to  wet  a  line.  Even  if 
it  meant  using  something  as  simple 
as  an  old  stick  with  a  piece  of  string 
and  a  freshly  caught  earthworm 
wrapped  around  the  hook. 


tie  really.  Very  few  people  in  the 
farming  community  owned  stock. 
We  lived  off  of  the  farm,  heated  and 
cooked  with  wood  from  the  farm,  no 
telephone  or  electric  bills  as  there 
were  no  telephone  lines  and  the 
Rural  Electric  Administration  was 
not  yet  even  on  the  drawing  boards 
in  Washington.  We  kept  abreast  of 
the  world  with  battery-powered  ra- 
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dios,  and  the  daily  newspaper  that 
came  in  the  mail.  The  U.  S.  mail  carri- 
er, a  local  man,  did  a  good  job. 
Through  the  radio,  newspaper  and 
word  of  mouth  we  heard  about 
hunger  marchers  in  Washington  and 
failed  Wall  Street  brokers  jumping 
out  of  windows.  The  strongest  local 
indication  of  the  problem,  however, 
was  a  new  kid  appearing  frequently 
in  school,  children  of  parents  who 
had  lost  their  jobs  in  the  city  and 
taken  refuge  at  the  old  home  place. 
Most  were  bright  kids  educated  in 
city  schools  possibly  a  step  or  two 
above  our  local  ones. 

It  was  also  the  year  many  of  us  of 
a  generation  now  in  its  twilight  years 
entered  school.  We  advanced 
through  the  grades  in  the  local 
school  that  took  us  as  fuzz-faced 
kids  and  11  years  later  gave  us  high 
school  diplomas  and  turned  us  out 
into  a  depression-plagued  world. 
Some  us  went  on  to  colleges  and 
struggled  financially  through  to  uni- 
versity degrees.  We  graduated  just  in 
time  to  enter  the  armed  forces  for 
World  War  II.  The  generation  that 
television  news  anchor  Tom  Brokaw 
wrote  about.  The  economic  down- 
turn persisted  until  World  War  II  de- 
spite the  efforts  of  wheel-chair  con- 
fined President  Franklin  D.  Roo- 
sevelt who  followed  Hoover  and 
died  in  office. 

For  farm  kids  and  other  rural 
youth  hunting  and  fishing  were 
about  the  only  forms  of  recreation — 
and  they  didn't  ask  for  more.  So  long 


as  there  were  rabbits  and  squirrels  to 
hunt  and  fish  to  catch  they  were 
happy.  They  hunted,  fished,  and  ran 
after-school  traplines  that  produced 
a  Uttle  cash,  most  of  which  was  used 
to  purchase  fishing  tackle,  firearms, 
and  ammunition.  And  subscribed  to 
Hunting  and  Fishing  magazine  pub- 
lished in  Boston.  We  learned  a  lot 
about  hvinting  and  fishing  in  New 


That  method  of  basic  transportation 
took  us  to  the  hardwoods  for  squir- 
rels and  traipsing  through  the  fields 
jumping  rabbits  and  flushing  an  oc- 
casional covey  of  quail.  Quail,  rab- 
bits and  squirrels  were  abundant, 
and  we  had  access  to  vast  hunting 
territory,  the  only  Limitation  being 
how  far  our  young  legs  would  carry 
us.  No  one  posted  their  land  in  those 


Above:  For  the  author,  growing  up 
during  the  Great  Depression,  learn- 
ing to  shoot  a  rifle  was  more  than 
just  recreation,  it  was  a  way  of  help- 
ing to  put  food  on  the  table.  Lower 
left:  After  more  than  80  plus  years, 
the  author  still  enjoys  and  practices 
the  lessons  he  learned  in  the  out- 
doors at  an  early  age. 

England  but  little  about  Virginia.  It 
was  cheap,  however.  I  believe  about 
a  dollar  a  year.  It  eventually  disap- 
peared. We  couldn't  afford  Field  and 
Stream. 

We  learned  to  walk  across  coun- 
try. That  was  our  major  mode  of 
travel  and  we  developed  strong  legs. 


days.  Didn't  dare  to  do  so.  They 
would  immediately  become  social 
outcasts. 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  hunting 
and  fishing  pressure  was  light  by 
comparison  to  that  which  exists 
today.  Even  though  we  spent  untold 
hours  hunting  and  fishing  all  over 
the  neighborhood,  we  seldom  en- 
countered another  hunter  or  fisher- 
man. 

Let's  take  a  closer  look  at  hunting 
as  it  existed  then.  There  was  little  or 
no  big  game  hunting.  There  were 
few  deer  and  bears  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
foothills  where  we  hunted.  There 
were  a  few  turkeys,  but  we  rarely 
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saw  one — and  never  got  a  chance  for 
a  shot.  Taking  home  a  turkey  would 
have  been  a  glorious  victory,  one 
that  would  have  made  us  heroes  in 
the  community.  Scattered  flocks  of 
turkeys  were  hunted  by  a  small 
group  that  kept  tlie  locations  of  the 
big  birds  a  tight  secret.  They  would- 
n't even  talk  to  us  kids  about  turkey 
hunting.  They  would  merely  grunt 
and  dismiss  us.  "You're  too  young  to 
hunt  turkeys,  boy."  In  that  same  area 
today  there  is  an  abundance  of  both 
deer  and  turkeys,  but  limited  popu- 
lations of  quail  and  rabbits  that  sup- 
ported our  early  hunting  efforts. 
Squirrels  are  abundant  most  years. 
There  were  a  few  ducks  on  the  river, 
but  too  far  away  for  us  to  hunt.  We 
heard  about  waterfowl  hunting  on 
the  coast,  mostly  from  city  visitors 
who  came  to  hunt.  Even  duck  hunt- 
ing liit  rock  bottom  back  there  in  the 
1930s  and  we  listened  to  visiting 
hunters  complain  when  the  liberal 
bag  limits  were  reduced  substantial- 
ly. "Not  worth  going  down  there  to 
hunt." 

There  were  a  few  doves  around, 
mostly  at  cattle  feeding  stations,  and 
no  one  hunted  them.  I  don't  recall 
the  big  flocks  that  visit  harvested 
cornfields  today.  We  kids  occasional- 
ly potted  one  or  two  birds,  but  they 
were  not  an  important  game  bird  in 
the  farming  country  where  we  hunt- 
ed. There  were  a  few  woodcock  and 
grouse  in  the  mountains  miles  be- 
yond our  limited  hunting  range. 

There  were  few  raccoons,  so  night 
hunters  went  after  opossum,  which 
were  reasonably  abundant  and  wel- 
come on  many  family  dinner  tables. 
Once  the  hounds  treed,  the  hunters 
often  cut  the  tree  down,  grabbed  the 


opossum,  and  stuck  it  in  a  sack — re- 
gardless of  whose  property  it  was 
on.  That  was  an  accepted  practice 
then.  It  was  many  years  before  the 
raccoon  made  a  comeback.  We 
trapped  mostly  for  muskrats  and 
opossum,  but  the  elusive  mink  evad- 
ed our  begimier's  skill.  There  were 
no  beaver.  If  we  were  unfortunate 
enough  to  trap  a  skunk  we  simply 
shot  it  from  a  safe  distance  and  re- 
covered our  trap  weeks  later  when 
the  scent  had  subsided  considerably. 
At  an  early  age  a  relative  who 
often  visited  the  farm  to  hunt,  pre- 
sented my  brother  and  me  with  BB 
rifles,  real  prizes.  This  was  before  we 
had  even  begun  school.  We  learned 
to  himt  with  those  little  gtms.  Juncos 
were  our  game  though  everyone 
called  them  snowbirds  because  they 


fore  federal  regulations  placed  most 
birds  on  the  protected  list.  The  jun- 
cos were  plucked,  dressed,  and  used 
to  make  tasty  bird  pies.  That  practice 
prompted  us  to  hunt  snowbirds 
with  our  little  BB  guns.  We  too 
plucked  the  birds,  dressed  them, 
and  delivered  them  to  our  mother 
who  turned  them  into  bird  pies.  We 
never  shot  any  bird  or  animal  we 
could  not  use.  In  the  process  we 
learned  a  lot  about  hunting,  such  as 
stalking  within  range,  waiting  in 
hastily  assembled  blinds  for  the 
birds  to  gather,  and  other  tricks  that 
were  later  used  in  all  kinds  of  hunt- 
ing for  bigger  and  more  exciting 
game. 

When  we  reached  the  age  that  our 
parents  considered  it  safe  to  let  us 
hunt  with  larger  firearms  we  started 


arrived  in  the  state  in  late  fall  with 
early  snows.  They  were  a  favorite 
table  bird  of  many  farm  families. 
They  set  traps  for  them,  fall  traps 
they  could  watch  from  windows.  A 
heavy  piece  of  wood  was  supported 
with  a  stick  to  which  was  attached  a 
cord  running  into  the  house.  Bait 
was  placed  under  the  trap  and  when 
enough  birds  assembled  the  support 
was  jerked  free  and  the  feeding  birds 
were  trapped.  We  never  tried  trap- 
ping them  even  though  this  was  be- 


Before  hunting  and  fishing  laws 
were  established  in  the  early  20th 
century,  many  of  Virginia^  wildlife 
species,  such  as  bear,  deer  and 
turkey,  along  with  some  fish  were 
declining. 

out  with  what  was  generally  called  a 
"hawk  gun,"  one  used  to  shoot  raid- 
ing chicken  hawks.  It  rested  in  the 
comer  of  the  kitchen  readily  avail- 
able when  the  chickens  began  to 
squawk.  We  killed  our  first  squirrels 
with  that  old  gun,  a  30-inch,  fuU- 
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choke  firearm  that  all  but  kicked  our 
teeth  out.  We  learned  to  take  aim  at  a 
squirrel,  grit  our  teeth,  and  hit  the 
trigger.  Usually  a  fat  squirrel  came 
tumbling  out  of  a  big  hickory  tree, 
and  the  punishing  jolt  was  forgotten. 
We  used  the  cheap,  single-barrel 
shotgun  to  pot  rabbits,  and  I  even 
knocked  down  a  couple  of  quail 
with  it.  Our  dad  and  some  of  his 
friends  were  avid  quail  or  "bird" 
hunters  and  kept  several  crack  Eng- 
lish setters.  As  tykes  we  use  to  follow 
them  through  the  fields  with  our  BB 
rifles  and  usually  got  off  an  errant 
shot  at  fleeing  birds.  Later  1  was  per- 
mitted to  hunt  with  his  light,  double- 
barrel,  12-gauge  shotgun  and  in  the 
process  became  a  bird  hunter. 

With  the  profits  from  that  trapline 
we  also  bought  mail-order,  single- 


shot  .22  rifles  with  crude  open  sights 
that  only  sharp  young  eyes  could  ad- 
just to.  With  these  little  rifles  we 
learned  the  true  joy  of  hunting  squir- 
rels. 

Fishing  opportunities  surprising- 
ly were  more  limited.  For  one  thing 
the  spread  of  farm  ponds  that  now 
dot  that  same  countryside  had  not 
even  begtm.  There  were  little  or  no 
impounded  waters  except  for  a  few 
millponds.  Most  of  the  big  reservoirs 
that  support  so  much  fishing  today 


Thanks  to  newly  enacted  game  and 
fish  laws,  ethical  sportsmen  and 
women,  and  the  hard  work  of  game 
wardens  and  biologists,  the  decline 
of  many  wildlife  species  began  to 
take  a  turn  for  the  better  after  the 
Great  Depression. 

did  not  appear  until  after  World  War 
II.  The  millponds  were  few  and 
widely  scattered.  There  was  one  well 
witlnin  walking  distance  of  our  farm, 
but  the  fishing  rights  had  been  pur- 
chased by  a  small  group  of  city  an- 
glers and  it  was  off  limits  to  us.  For 
most,  fishing  was  limited  to  creeks 
and  rivers.  These  streams  were 
loaded  with  fish,  but  not  with  game 
fish  that  are  so  popular  today.  The 
native  fish  included  the  likes  of  chain 
pickerel,  suckers,  fallfish,  catfish, 
horny-head  chubs,  yellowbreast 
sunfish  and  a  great  variety  of  small 
minnows. 

Neither  the  largemouth  nor 
smallmouth  bass  were  common  to 
the  local  waters,  though  largemouth 
bass  were  successfully  introduced  to 
the  one  millpond.  A  few  worked 
their  way  upstream  where  we  man- 
aged to  creel  one  occasionally.  Good 
smallmouth  bass  rivers  such  as  the 
James  and  Rivanna  were  well  col- 
ored from  agrictiltural  run-off  much 
of  the  year.  The  larger  rivers  also  had 
healthy  populations  of  introduced 


carp,  most  of  which  were  taken  in 
nets  or  seining.  Few  fell  to  the  usual 
fishing  methods. 

As  abundant  and  popular  as 
bluegills  and  crappie  are  today,  they 
were  rare  back  in  those  distant  days. 
The  main  reason  was  that  there  was 
little  suitable  water  for  them  and  few 
farm  ponds  where  they  now  flour- 
ish. Most  were  found  in  millponds, 
but  the  fishing  was  amazingly  good 
in  those  impounded  waters.  Intro- 
duced fish  quickly  adjusted  and  be- 
came prolific  spawners. 

There  was  good  fishing  for  native 
brook  trout  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Moim- 
tains  and  those  to  the  west,  but  well 
beyond  our  range.  In  fact,  few  peo- 
ple from  eastern  Virginia  ventured 
into  tlie  mountains  for  the  colorful 
little  trout. 

But  we  farm  kids  caught  fish. 
Lots  of  them.  Horny-head  chubs  in 
the  creeks  were  prizes,  but  so  were 
fallfish.  A  rare  redbreast  sunfish  was 
a  trophy,  and  we  occasionally  caught 
a  sucker,  then  called  flatbacks  by  the 
local  people.  The  chain  pickerel, 
wliich  is  relatively  easy  to  catch,  tan- 
talized and  evaded  us.  Our  crude 
fishing  tackle  and  equally  crude  fish- 
ing methods  were  no  match  for  the 
vicious  fish.  The  chain  pickerel  was 
called  jack  or  jackfish  locally  and  tlie 
fallfish  called  white  chub. 
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One  thing  we  learned  by  accident 
was  that  eels  often  went  on  a  feeding 
spree  following  a  summer  storm 
that  quickly  muddied  the  water. 
Once  it  quit  raining  we  would  dig  a 
can  of  worms  and  head  to  the  creek. 
Some  of  those  eels  were  monsters! 
They  straightened  our  hooks,  and 
broke  our  lines  and  fishing  poles. 
And  once  we  managed  to  get  one  to 
the  banks  we  would  race  home 
dragging  the  squirming  eel  behind 
us  and  yelling  for  help.  We  were 
afraid  to  attempt  removing  the  hook 
from  the  mouth  of  the  squirming 
fish.  Those  eels,  however,  were  ex- 
cellent on  depression  dinner  tables. 
Free  of  bones  and  tasty. 

Fishing,  like  hunting,  was  popu- 
lar in  niral  areas  during  the  Great 
Depression.  And  botli  put  tasty  food 
on  sometimes  skimpy  tables.  Fish- 
ing methods  emphasized  natural 


The  road  to  protecting  and  preserving 
our  rich  outdoor  heritage  has  been  a 
long  one.  As  many  of  those  who  lived 
through  those  early  years  can  tell  you 
the  "good  old  days  are  now." 

baits  such  as  earthworms,  crickets 
and  live  minnows.  You  couldn't  con- 
vince many  local  fishermen  that  arti- 
ficial lures  would  catch  fish. 

Both  hunting  and  fishing  were 
well  regulated  by  the  time  of  the  1929 
stock  market  crash  that  revolution- 
ized life  in  Virginia.  There  was  al- 
ways a  game  warden  in  our  county, 
and  most  of  them  served  the  area 
throughout  their  normal  working 
years.  Their  training  was  skimpy 
and  a  single  warden  had  a  lot  of  terri- 
tory to  cover.  Fisheries  and  wildlife 
management  was  in  its  infancy.  But 
light  hunting  and  fishing  pressure 
did  not  put  heavy  demands  on  our 
fish  and  game  populations.  As  I  re- 


call the  hunting  season  opened  in 
November  and  ran  through  January, 
and  it  was  pretty  much  the  same  for 
all  species.  It  did  not  recognize  the 
varying  needs  of  the  different  game 
species.  It  was  popularly  called  "the 
hunting  season."  There  was  a  differ- 
ent waterfowl  season,  but  very  little 
waterfowl,  and  I  believe  a  special 
dove  season  appeared  on  the  books 
fairly  early. 

Unlike  today  when  there  are  no 
closed  fishing  seasons,  back  in  the 
early  days  the  seasons  on  both  large- 
mouth  and  smallmouth  bass  were 
closed  during  the  spawning  season, 
generally  the  spring  months.  I  recaU 
one  young  warden,  new  on  the  job 
and  with  limited  training,  who  had 
the  open  season  and  closed  season 
reversed.  After  all  spring  is  a  top 
fishing  season!  Eventually  well- 
trained,  young  fisheries  biologists 
began  to  recognize  that  the  spawn- 
ing capacity  of  the  bass  far  exceeded 
the  habitat  necessary  to  support  the 
production  and  recommended  the 
end  of  closed  seasons.  There  was 
also  a  closed  season  on  trout  for 
many  years,  but  that  too  has  long 
since  been  discontinued. 

Occasionally  an  enterprising 
truck  driver  would  load  up  liis  flat 
bed  truck  and  haul  a  load  of  eager 
anglers  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  col- 
lecting a  fee  of  $1  from  each  fisher- 
man. The  bay  was  loaded  with  big 
bluefish  and  stripers,  and  the  happy 
anglers  would  return  with  tubs 
loaded  with  the  scrappy  fish. 

Thanks  to  modern  wildlife  and 
fisheries  management  and  good  law 
enforcement,  hunting  and  fishing 
are  better  today  and  more  sophisti- 
cated. Modem  firearms  are  available 
for  a  wide  variety  of  hunting  and  the 
array  of  fishing  tackle  would  knock 
the  eyes  out  of  those  old  timers. 

I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  the 
modem  day  enthusiasm  can  match 
that  of  the  happy  anglers  and 
hunters  of  the  Great  Depression 
years.  They  were  a  bright  spot  in  an 
otherwise  somewhat  bleak  world.  D 

Boh  Gooch  has  been  a  regular  contributor 
to  Virginia  Wildlife  magazine  for  over  50 
years. 
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On  the  heels  of 

a  record-setting  year, 

this  year 'shunting 

season  has  big 

shoes  to  fill. 

byMarcN.McGlade 


hether  you  tote  a  bow, 
smokepole,  .22  caliber  or 
a  high-powered  rifle  into 
Virginia's  woods,  this  fall  should  be  an- 
other baniier  year  for  Commonwealth 
hunters  across  this  magiiificent  state.  If 
small  game,  big  game,  upland  birds  or 
waterfowl  make  your  hair  stand  on 
end,  keep  reading. 

The  2003-2004  hunting  season  was 
spectacular  in  some  respects.  A  record 
white-tailed  deer  and  black  bear  har- 
vest both  contributed  to  hunters'  suc- 
cess. While  last  year  certainly  helps 
predict  future  seasons — in  theory — it 
in  no  way  is  a  surefire  thing. 

First  the  caveat:  Forecasting  a  himt- 
ing  season  in  advance  is  akin  to  picking 
the  Final  Four  from  a  field  of  64  during 
March  Madness  (NCAA Men's  Basket- 
ball Tournament).  It's  dependent  on 
weather,  mast  crops  and  other  key  fac- 
tors that  are  out  of  anyone's  control. 
Since  the  weather  is  anything  but  pre- 
dictable— especially  in  Virginia — suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  the  information  below 
is  the  wildlife  biologists'  best-educated 
estimate. 


Small  Game 

Mike  Fies,  the  furbearer  project 
leader  for  the  Virginia  Department 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  in 
Verona,  says  squirrels  are  very  wide- 
spread across  ihe  state,  therefore,  re- 
gardless of  your  address  you're  sure 
to  be  close  to  some  quality  bushytail 
hunting. 

"I'd  suggest  the  Jefferson  Nation- 
al Forest  or  George  Washington  Na- 
tional Forest  as  great  places  to  go 
squirrel  hunting,"  he  says.  "There 
are  plenty  of  mature  woods  and 
ample  acres  for  hunters  to  roam." 

Big  Survey,  located  near 
Wytheville,  is  the  newest  wildlife 
management  area  (WMA) .  It  too  is  a 
good  location  to  hunt  squirrels.  Fies 
recommends  hunters  look  for  stands 
of  mature  mast-producing  trees,  like 
hickory  and  oak. 

"If  hunters  have  a  specific  interest 
in  fox  squirrels,  they  should  try  to 
obtain  permission  to  hunt  on  private 
lands  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,"  Fies 
says.  "Several  counties  with  abun- 
dant fox  squirrel  numbers  include 
Alleghany, 
Bath,  High- 
land, Bland 
and  Pulaski." 

"However," 
Fies  says  "there 
aren't  many  fox 
squirrels  on  pub- 
lic lands,  since 
they  like  a  mix  of 
forest  and  open 
land." 


"As  for  forecasting  squirrel 
hunter  success,  I'd  say  it  will  be 
down  this  year  compared  to  past 
years,"  Fies  says.  "We  had  very  few 
acorns  throughout  much  of  the  state, 
particularly  in  the  west.  Scjuirrel 
populations  decline  following  a  year 
of  oak  mast  failure  because  fewer 
squirrels  survive  the  winter.  Those 
that  do  survive  are  not  in  great  phys- 
iological condition  and  do  not  pro- 
duce many  young." 

Although  head  shots  with  a  .22 
caliber  rimfire  will  test  the  best 
marksman's  skills,  squirrels  are 
probably  the  best  game  to  introduce 
to  youngsters.  As  Fies  indi- 
cates, squirrels  are  common 
in  the  Old  Dominion,  not 
to  mention  they  are 
also  tasty  table  fare. 
The  lack  of  recoil 
on  a  youth  model 
.22  or  a  .410  shot- 
gun with  a  light 
Idad  makes  for  a  good 
perience  for  youngsters, 
worst  thing  to  do  is  put  a 
weapon  with  howitzer  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  young  child 
and  have  him  get  kicked  like  a 
mule. 
As  for  cottontails,  Fies  suggests 
White  Oak  Mountain  WMA  in  Pitt- 
sylvania County. 


Whether  you're  still-hunting  for 
squirrels  (above),  following  after  a 
pack  of  beagles  in  hot  pursuit  of  a 
"wascally  wabbit"  or  being  out- 
foxed by  a  fox,  hunting  small 
game  in  Virginia  is  hard  to  beat. 


"The  area  is  intensively  managed 
for  small  game  and  has  better-than- 
average  rabbit  populations  (for  pub- 
lic lands),"  he  says. 

"A  mild  spring  usually  translates 
into  lush  nesting  conditions,  good 
reproduction  and  good  rabbit  num- 
bers," he  adds.  "However,  a  lot  can 
happen  between  spring  and  the  end 
of  the  summer." 

Ruffed  grouse  are  yet  another 
small  game  critter  with  a  dedicated 
following.  This  upland  game  bird  is 
found  mostly  in  the  western  half  of 
tlie  state. 

"Grouse  numbers  have  declined 
recently  and  unless  there  is  a  good 
spring  season  as  far  as  recruitment  is 
concerned,  they  will  continue  to  de- 
cline," says  Gary  Norman,  the  forest 
game  bird  project  leader  in  Verona. 

"I'd  recommend  hunters  try  the 
Jefferson  National  Forest  in  the 
southwestern  counties,  coal  compa- 
ny lands  in  Southwest  Virginia  and 
southern  counties  along  the  Blue 
Ridge." 
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Big  Game 


white-tailed  deer  are  to  Com- 
monwealth hunters  like  largemouth 
bass  are  to  Virginia  anglers.  The 
most  important  game  species  in  the 
state  saw  a  record  harvest  during  the 
2003-2004  hunting  season.  An  aston- 
ishing 235,944  whitetails  (140,862 
males,  93,216  females  and  1,866  un- 
known sex)  were  harvested  during 
the  past  season. 

Matt  Knox,  the  deer  program  su- 
pervisor in  Forest,  says,  "In  general, 
deer  regulations  tend  to  run  in  cy- 
cles. Liberal  either-sex  deer  hunting 
regulations  of  the  late  1980s  and 
early  1990s  were  followed  by  re- 
duced herds  in  some  areas,  which 
resulted  in  reduced  either-sex  hunt- 
ing opportunities  over  much  of  east- 
ern Virginia  during  the  mid-  to  late- 
1990s.  These  corrections  have  al- 
lowed deer  populations  to  recover, 
and  the  cycle  has  already  tvirned  to 
more  liberal  regulations  again  on  a 
much  larger  scale,  including  west  of 
the  Blue  Ridge.  For  example,  during 
the  past  two  regulation  cycles  nearly 
all  either-sex  changes  have  been  in- 
creases." 

Over  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Commonwealth,  current  deer  man- 
agement objectives  call  for  the  deer 
herds  to  be  stabilized  at  their  current 
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levels.  Luckily,  Knox  says,  in  most 
areas  this  management  objective  is 
being  attained.  However,  popula- 
tion goals  are  not  being  met  in  the 
northern  and  southwest  Piedmont. 
Failure  to  meet  this  stable  popula- 
tion goal  will  result  in  either  an 
under  or  over  harvest. 

"Without  question,"  Knox  says, 
"the  Department  is  at  the  point  that, 
if  a  management  mistake 
must  be  made,  it  must 
be  over  harvest." 

That  bodes  well 
for  hunters.  The 
2004-2005  deer 
season  hopes  to 
mimic  last  year, 
but  only  time 
will  tell. 

"A  slight 
decline  from 
last  year's  har- 
vest would  be 
welcomed,"  adds 
Knox.  "However,  as 
a  result  of  liberal  ei- 
ther-sex regulations 
that  have  been  adopt- 
ed during  the  last  two 
regulation  cycles,  an- 
other record  female  kill 
could  occur  during  2004-2005. 

"Because  of  the  predicted  in- 
creased female  kill  levels,"  he  adds, 
"total  deer  kill  levels  over  much  of 
Virginia  can  be  expected  to  stabilize 
or  decline  over  the  next  two  to  five 
years.  Hopefully,  as  a  result  of  re- 
duced deer  populations,  toted  deer 
kill  levels  will  once  again  fall  be- 
tween 175,000  and  200,000." 

The  sidebar  data  for  2003-2004 
deer  harvest  indicates  the  top-10 
counties.  It's  important  to  note  that 
these  data  don't  take  into  account 
the  relative  size  of  the  county. 

"Only  three  of  the  top-10  counties 
make  the  standardized  top-10  (a 
population  statistic)  list,"  Knox  says. 
"It's  obvious  from  this  data,  that 


Each  year  it  seems  that  deer  hunting 
in  Virginiajust  l<eeps  getting  better 
and  the  bucks  i<eep  getting  bigger. 
Archery  season  is  a  great  way  to  get 
an  early  start  to  the  deer  season. 


Northern  Virginia  counties  in  the 
Piedmont  (Loudoun)  and  northern 
Shenandoah  Valley  (Shenandoah 
and  Frederick)  represent  the  best 
places  to  hunt  relative  to  the  number 
of  deer." 

Turkey  hunting  in  Virginia  is  ex- 
tremely popular.  These  cunning 
birds  are  a  challenge  to  the  most  ex- 
perienced hunter.  Whether  you 
use  a  wingbone,  box  or  di- 
aphragm call  to  yelp  or  cluck, 
you'll  have  met  with  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  all  game  to  out- 
smart. 

The  harvest  figures  for  2003- 
2004  were  down  14  per- 
cent from  the  previ- 
ous year.  West  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  realized  the  biggest 
decline  (23  percent), 
where  east  of  the 
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old  hills  only  a  6  percent  decrease  oc- 
curred. 

"We've  found  mast  (acorns)  and 
spring  weather  to  be  correlated  to 
fall  harvests,"  Norman  says. 

"Acorns  have  the  most  impact, 
but  the  impact  is  relevant  to  the  pre- 
vious   fall 
acorn  crops. 
Specifically, 
if  there  is  a 
change    in 
mast  crops  be- 
tween years  we're 
likely  to  see  a  signifi- 
cant change  in  fall  har- 
vests. We  expect  the 
fall  kill  to  increase  if 
f    acorn  availability  goes 
from  high  to  low.  This  is 
the  result  of  birds  in- 
creasing their  home 
range  and  visibility  as 
they  search  for  foods  in 
open  areas  and  clearings. 
"Conversely,  we  expect 
the  harvest  to  decline 
when  conditions  (acorns) 
go  from  poor  to  good. 
Home  ranges  are  reduced 
and  vulnerability  to  hunting 
is  likewise  reduced.  We  ex- 
pect little  change  in  the  fall  kill 
when  conditions  are  similar  be- 
tween years  (poor-to-poor  or 
good -to-good). 

"Mast  conditions  have  been 
generally  spotty  throughout  the 
state  in  2003,  so  there  are  two  op- 
tions for  this  upcoming  season. 
Mast  conditions  could  remain  poor 
and  we  could  expect  little  change  in 
the  fall  kill  or  acorns  could  be  abun- 
dant and  we  could  expect  a  decline 
in  the  fall  kill.  We'll  know  more 
about  acorns  in  August." 

Recruitment  is  the  other  impor- 
tant factor,  Norman  says,  altliough 
not  as  significant.  Spring  weather 
conditions,  like  cold  March  tempera- 
tures and  a  wet  May,  have  been  cor- 

Lastyear  hunters  took  a  record  num- 
ber of  black  bear  With  the  right  weath- 
er and  mast  conditions  this  year  should 
also  prove  to  be  another  great  season. 
For  the  best  counties  to  hunt  bear, 
deer  and  turkey  look  on  page  1 8  for 
the  Top  Ten  Counties. 


related  with  poor  turkey  recruit- 
ment. 

"We've  had  a  run  of  bad  years  of 
acorns  and  turkey  hatches,"  he  says. 
"Odds  are  increasing  that  we'll  do 
better.  Better  in  the  case  of  acorns 
isn't  helpful  to  hunters,  as  it  makes 
finding  turkeys  more  of  a  challenge. 
Better  recruitment  is  a  good  thing, 
though,  as  seasoned  turkey  hunters 
will  find  their  birds  regardless  of 
acorn  crops  and  good  hatches  make 
for  better  fall  hunts  cind  higher  pop- 
ulations." 

The  2003-2004  bear-himting  sea- 
son was  a  record.  An  all-time  high  of 
1,510  black  bears  were  reported 
killed  by  hunters.  This  harvest  rep- 
resents a  mind-boggling  increase  of 
62  percent  from  the  previous  harvest 
of  932,  and  a  51  percent  increase 
from  the  previous  high  of  1,000  bru- 
ins in  2000-2001. 

"The  total  included  904  males, 
599  females  and  7  of  unknown  sex," 
says  Denny  Martin,  VDGIF's  black 
bear  project  leader.  "Harvest  west 
and  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  totaled 
1,067  and  443,  an  increase  of  41  per- 
cent and  46.7  percent,  respectively." 

Archery  hunters  arrowed  446 
bears,  up  from  the  previous  year's 
harvest  of  244.  Gun  hunters  killed 
375  bears  during  the  second  week  of 
deer-gun  season  (first  week  of  the 
bear-gun  season),  an  increase  of  41.5 
percent  from  the  previous  year's 
harvest  of  265.  A  total  of  552  were 
harvested  during  the  dog-hunting 
(hound)  season.  One  hundred  forty- 
one  bears  were  harvested  in  newly 
opened  hunting  counties  or  por- 
tions of  counties,  and  137  were  har- 
vested during  the  new  four-day 
muzzleloading  season.  Only  15 
bears  were  harvested  during  the 
muzzleloading  season  in  newly 
opened  counties. 

"The  harvest  of  bears  in  the  eight 
counties  which  contain  the  Shenan- 
doah National  Park  (SNP)  increased 
from  503  to  722,"  Martin  says.  "It's 
important  to  note  that  77  percent 
and  91  percent  of  the  bears  harvest- 
ed in  Rockingham  and  Augusta 
counties,  respectively,  are  probably 
not  associated  with  SNP  bear  popu- 
lations. 
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"Good  habitat  is  made  up  of  a  va- 
riety of  types  including  older-aged 
forests  that  produce  acorns.  Areas 
where  timber  is  harvested  provide 
blackberries,  blueberries,  sassafras 
berries  and  many  other  foods  in- 
cluding insects  or  rodents,  all  of 
which  are  attractive  black  bear 
foods." 


If  you're  a  bird  hunter,  which  means 
everything  from  quail  to  rails,  chances 
are  Virginia  has  something  to  offer 
you. 


Martin  says  the  Rapidan  WMA — 
bordering  SNP  in  Greene  and  Madi- 
son counties — is  the  only  public 
hunting  lands  available  that  border 
SNP.  Most  hunting  lands  around 
SNP  are  private  property,  he  points 
out.  However,  archery  hunters  often 
are  permitted  to  hunt  these  private 
lands. 

Generally,  if  mast  production  is 
low,  bears  will  travel  from  SNP  and 
move  in  search  of  food.  These  bears 
are  often  attracted  to  cornfields,  or- 
chards or  bird  feeders — and  trash 
cans  on  private  property. 

"When  they  travel  from  SNP,  the 
success  rate  for  archers  increases," 
he  says.  "Therefore,  if  mast  produc- 
tion is  low,  bow  harvest  usually  in- 
creases." 


A  healthy  population  of  bears  ex- 
ists in  and  around  the  Great  Dismal 
Swamp  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
area,  too.  This  is  a  component  of  a 
large  bear  population  in  eastern 
North  Carolina. 

"Bear  hunting  is  permitted  in  the 
cities  of  Chesapeake,  Suffolk  and  Vir- 
ginia Beach  on  private  land  near,  but 
not  in,  the  swamp  refuge  at  this 
time,"  Martin  explains. 

Birds  Of  a  Feather 

"Weather  plays  a  major  role  for 
duck  distribution  in  Virginia,"  says 
Tom  Bidrowski,  the  waterfowl  proj- 
ect leader  in  Williamsburg.  "Being 
wintering  termini,  Virginia's  duck 
numbers  are  dependant  on  the 
weather.  Years  of  mild  weather  allow 
waterfowl  from  being  frozen  or 
weathered-out,  allowing  some  birds 
to  remain  in  mountain  and  pied- 
mont areas  and  in  backwater  beaver 
ponds,  rather  than  moving  to  the 
more  traditionally  hunted  locations. 
Virginia  has  experienced  severe  ice 
conditions  with  even  large  portions 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  freezing  up 
during  the  last  week  or  10  days  of  the 
season.  Hunters,  who  found  open 
water,  reported  great  suc- 
cess." 

The  liberal  duck 
hunting  and  resi- 
dent goose  sea- 
sons the  past  sev- 
eral years  have 
resulted  in  record 
waterfowl  harvests 
in  Virginia.  These 
long  seasons  offer 
ample  opportunities 
for  more  days  afield 
and  a  greater  cumula- 
tive harvest  over  the      >j\->a^'^-i 
course  of  the  season,    ^"^^^^t^, 
Bidrowski  says.  ^^^^^-v' 

"In  addition,  a  special  Sep- 
tember teal  season  was  initiated 
in  1998,  east  of  Interstate  95,"  he 
adds.  "This  season  provides  an  op- 
portunity for  hunters  to  pur- 
sue blue-winged  and  green- 
winged  teal. 


"Hunters  planrung  to  go  out  dur- 
ing this  season  should  do  some  pre- 
season scouting  to  locate  teal  con- 
centration areas  and  practice  their 
duck  identification.  There  are  lots  of 
wood  ducks  flyuig  this  time  of  year, 
but  they  aren't  open  to  hunting  dur- 
ing this  season,"  he  cautions,  "only 
teal  can  be  taken. 

"The  September  goose  season 
overlaps  the  teal  season  and  will 
provide  the  goose  hunter  a  chance  to 
bag  a  teal  or  two  along  with  a  goose. 
Despite  high  duck  numbers,  there 
are  a  few  species  that  remain  at  low 
levels,  particularly  piiitails  and  can- 
vasbacks.  This  has  resulted  in  either 
restricted  or  closed  seasons  for 
them." 

Bidrowski  indicates  that  finding  a 
waterfowl  hunting  spot  in  Virginia 
can  at  times  be  a  chore,  requiring 
much  scouting  as  waterfowl  num- 
bers influx  greatly  during  the  sea- 
son. 

"One  of  the  best  opportunities  for 
a  quality  hunt  is  to  apply  for  the  lot- 
tery waterfowl  hunts  on  the 
WMAs,"  he  says.  "In  addition  to 
high-quality  lottery  hunts,  the  man- 
aged hunts  on  VDGIF  management 
areas  such  as  Princess  Anne  WMA, 
Chickahominy  WMA  and  Game 
Farm  Marsh  WMA  in  eastern  Vir- 
ginia, are  popular  and  offer  good 
chances  of  not  only  a  place  to 
hunt,  but  birds  as 
well." 
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The  fall  hunting  season  is  certain- 
ly dependent  upon  the  weather, 
food  supply  and  of  course,  ultimate- 
ly your  aim.  Hopefully  this  season 
will  be  one  for  you  to  remember. 
There's  nothing  quite  like  grand 
memories  from  afield  and  a  good 
meal  consisting  of  fresh  game.  Best 
of  luck!    D 

Marc  McGlade  is  a  writer  arid  photogra- 
pher from  Midlotliiaii.  Marc  is  a  regular 
contributor  to  Virginia  Wildlife, 
Game  &  Fish,  FLW  Outdoors,  North 
Carolina  Sportsman,  The  Sports- 
man's Magazine  and  other  national 
and  regional  publications. 

For  More  Information 

•  DeLorme  produces  the  Virginia 
Atlas  &  Gazetteer,  an  excellent 
statewide  map;  contact  them  by 
phone  at  (800)  452-5931  or  visit 
their  Web  site  at  www.delorme. 
com. 

•  For  questions  concerning  hunt- 
ing regulations,  bag  limits  or  any 
other  hunting-related  inquiries, 
contact  VDGIF  at  (804)  367-1000, 
or  www.dgif.virginia.gov.  A  copy 
of  the  Hunting  &  Trap^phig  in  Vir- 
ginia pamphlet  should  be  given  to 
you  when  you  purchase  your  li- 
cense. 

•  All  hunters  who  are  12  to  15  years 
of  age  (or  those  16  and  over  who 
have  never  been  issued  a  hunting 
license)  are  required  to  take  a 
mandatory  hunter  education 


Hunting  licenses  and  permits  are 
valid  from  July  1  though  June  30. 
When  hunting  any  game  species 
during  a  general  firearms  deer 
season,  every  hunter  or  person  ac- 
companying a  hunter  must  wear  a 
blaze  orange  hat  or  blaze  orange 
upper  body  clothing  that  is  visible 
from  360  degrees  or  display  at 
least  100  square  inches  of  solid 
blaze  orange  material  at  shoulder 
level  within  body  reach  and  visi- 
ble from  360  degrees. 
Blaze  orange  is  not  required  dur- 
ing the  special  muzzleloading 
deer  season(s)  or  by  waterfowl 
hunters,  individuals  participating 
in  hunting  dog  field  trials  and  fox 
hunters  on  horseback  without 
firearms. 

Always  remember  to  put  safety 
first:  One  accident  during  the 
hunting  season  is  one  too  many. 
All  migratory  bird  hunters  are  re- 
quired to  secure  a  Harvest  Infor- 
mation Program  (HIP)  permit 
number  in  addition  to  a  Federal 
duck  stamp.  The  permit  is  free 
and  can  be  obtained  by  calling 
(888)  788-9772.  When  hunters  call, 
they  will  be  instructed  to  write 
their  HIP  number  on  their  hunt- 
ing license.  Hunters  can  also  regis- 
ter for  HIP  online  at  www.dgif. 
state,  va. us  /  hunting  /  hip.html. 


Top  Ten  Counties 

White-Tailed  Deer  Harvest 
(2003-2004)  * 


Bedford 

8,371 

Fauquier 
Loudoun 

7,736 
7,521 

Rockingham 
Shenandoah 

6,032 
6,001 

Franklin 

5,150 

Southampton 
Albemarle 

4,957 
4,891 

Pittsylvania 
Frederick 

4,766 
4,749 

Black  Bear  Harvest 

(2003-2004)* 

Rockingham 

Page 

Albemarle 

176 

119 

98 

Augusta 
Madison 

88 
82 

Shenandoah 

75 

Alleghany 
Bath 

70 
70 

Rappahannock 
Botetourt 

70 
68 

Wild  Turkey  Harvest 
(2003-2004)  * 

Franklin  314 

Pittsylvania  278 

Bedford  264 

Grayson  186 

Botetourt  186 

Rockbridge  1 78 

Giles  173 

Amelia  157 

Craig  156 

Augusta  146 

*  These  figures  are  preliminary  and 
the  final  data  are  subject  to  change. 
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Note:  For  specific  details  on  seasons  and  areas,  see  pages  22-34  in  the  current 
hunting  and  trapping  regulations  publication. 


Big  Game 


Deer 

Archery 

Statewide  (Early)  -  October  2-November  1 2 
West  (Late)  -  November  29-January  1 
Chesapeake,Suffolk  (east)  &  Virginia  Beach - 

December  1  -January  1 
Floyd,  Franklin,  Henry,  Patrick  &  Pittsylvania  (west)  - 

December  1 3-January  1 
Special  Urban  Archery-  September  1 8-October  1  and 
January  3-March  26  (special  restrictions  apply) 
Muzzleloader 

East  (Early)  -  October  30-November  1 2 

West  (Early)  -  November  6-12 

West  &  certain  counties  east  (Late)  -  December  1 8- 

January  1 
Chesapeake  &  Virginia  Beach  (Late)- 
December  1 8-January  1 
Firearms 

East  -  November  1 3-January  1 
West  -  November  1 3-27 
Chesapeake,Suffolk  (east)  &  Virginia  Beach - 

October  1  -November  30 
Floyd,  Franklin,  Henry,  Patrick  &  Pittsylvania  (west)  - 
November  1 3-December  1 1 

Turkey 

Fall 

Archery  -  October  2-November  6 

Firearms 

Generally  -  October  25-November  6,  November  25, 

and  December  6-January  1 . 
Prince  George,  Isle  ofWight,  Southampton,  Surry, 
Sussexand  Buchanan -October 25-November6 
and  November  25 
Certain  counties  in  Northern  Neck,  Middle  and  Lower 
Peninsula  areas  -  October  25-November  6, 
November  25,and  December  6-1 8 
Spring  Gobbler 

(Statewide)  General  -  April  9-May  1 4 

Youth  Day  (Statewide, age  1 5  and  younger)  -  April  2 

Bear 

Archery 

(Statewide)  -October  9-November  6 

Muzzleloading 

(Certain  counties)  -November  9-1 2 

Firearms 

West  (certain  counties)  -  November  22-January  1 
Southwest  (certain  counties)  -  December  6-1 8 
Chesapeake, Suffolk, Virginia  Beach -November  1- 
January  1 

HoundTraining 

Certain  counties  -  August  28-September  25 


Small  Game  &  Furbearers 

Bobcat 

November  1  -January  31 

Coyote 

Continuous  open  season 

Crow 

August  21  -March  1 9  (On  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays, 
and  Saturdays  only) 

Fox 

Fi  rea  rms  (certain  counties)-  November  1  -January  31 
Dogs  Only  (except  National  Forest  and  certain  public 
lands-  Continuous  open  season 

Groundhog 

Continuous  open  season 

Grouse 

October  25-February  12  (west  of  1-95) 

Opossum 

October  15-March  10 

Quail  &  Pheasant 

November  8-January  3 1 

Rabbit 

November  1 -February  14 

Raccoon 

Firearms -October  15-March  10 
Chase  Season  (east  except  National  Forest, west  private 
lands  only)  -  August  1  -May  31 

Skunk 

Continuous  open  season  for  striped  skunks  only 

Squirrel 

Archery  -  October  2-November  6 
Firearms -September 4- January  31 


Rose  Britton,  from  Rich- 
mond, harvested  this 
impressive  8-pointer  in 
Goochland  County, 
during  last  year's  muz- 
zleloading season.  She 
is  just  one  of  the  many 
new  women  hunters 
who  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  exceptional 
opportunities  that  the 
sport  of  hunting  has  to 
offer. 


School  children,  citizens  and 

community  groups  participate  in  a 

new  program  that  assists  in  collecting 

wildlife-related  information  that 

ultimately  will  be  used  to  help  in  the 

management  of  Virginia's 

wildlife  resources. 


by  Ashley  Tate  Townsend 

During  a  WildlifeMapping 
workshop  at  Blandy  Experi- 
mental Farm  in  Clarke 
County,  WildlifeMapping  facilitator 
Caryl  Buck  explained  that  children 
are  the  best  observers  of  wildlife. 

"I  had  a  couple  of  bird  watchers 
there  and  I  could  tell  they  were 
rolling  their  eyes  saying  'yeah 
sure/"  Buck  said.  "We  walk  out  and 
the  birders  are  still  trying  to  find  a 
bird  and  the  little  kid  says,  'oh  look, 
a  caterpillar!'" 

Buck  said  the  youngest  observer 
at  the  training  proved  her  right 
when  he  spotted  the  monarch  but- 
terfly caterpillar  crawling  on  the 
vegetation.  She  said  adults  often 
have  their  minds  on  other  things, 
while  a  child's  "whole  mind  is  look- 
ing at  nature." 


WildlifeMapping  welcomes  par- 
ticipants of  all  ages  and  back- 
grounds, who  range  in  age  from  7  to 
82,  said  Jeffrey  Trollinger,  the  Watch- 
able  Wildlife  program  manager  for 
the  Virginia  Department  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries. 

The  WildlifeMapping  program 
was  started  by  the  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
in  1997.  It  was  modeled  after  the 
state  of  Washington's  NatureMap- 
ping  program,  which  grew  into  the 
national  NatureMapping  program 
that  links  Virginia  and  other  partici- 
pating states. 

WildlifeMap- 
ping gives  Virgini- 
ans the  opportunity 
to  collect  wildlife 
and  habitat  data. 
Observers  attend 
half-day  work- 


shops, choosing  one  held  at  a  loca- 
tion in  their  region  of  the  state,  to 
learn  to  identify  species  and  habitats 
they  might  encounter,  pinpoint  the 
longitude  and  latitude  of  locations 
from  which  they  make  observations, 
and  report  the  data. 

The  workshop  registration  fee 
covers  the  cost  of  the  materials.  After 
training,  participants  may  submit 
any  observations  directly  to  the  De- 
partment monthly. 

Trollinger  coordinated  the 
WildlifeMapping  program  from 
February  1999  to  December  2001, 
when  he  became  tlie  manager  of  the 
Watch  able 
Wildlife  Pro- 
gram, formed  in 
2001  to  oversee 
WildlifeMapping 
and  other  wildlife- 
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viewmg  programs. 


Louis  Verner,  the  Department's 
watchable  wildlife  biologist,  began 
coordinating  the  outreach  and  edu- 
cation components  of  WildlifeMap- 
ping  in  May  2003. 

Verner  and  Trollinger  work  close- 
ly with  the  Department's  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Information  Service  (FWIS), 
a  section  within  the  Department  that 
compiles  the  data  received  from 
mappers  and  other  sources  into  a 
database  and  interprets  it  for  re- 
search. 

Verner  said  he  hopes  that  his  new 
goal  of  organizing  regional 
WildlifeMapping  support  systems 
will  educate  communities  about  the 
impacts  of  growth  and  development 
on  area  wildlife.  He  said  regional 
groups  could  conduct  mini-research 
projects  in  addition  to  collecting 
wildlife  data  to  aid  community  land 
use  planning. 


Above;  At  the  school's  pond,  Lou  Vern- 
er. WildlifeMapping  coordinator  dis- 
cusses ways  in  which  teachers  and 
students  can  incorporate  WildlifeMap- 
ping observations  into  the  St.  Paul 
High  School  curriculum. 

Right:  St.  Paul  High  School  students. 
Mack  Smith  and  Caleb  Wingate  apply 
their  newly  learned  knowledge  of  as- 
signing both  species  and  habitat 
codes  to  their  wildlife  observations. 


Trollinger  said  that  the  program 
never  had  the  resources  to  regional- 
ize until  this  year,  when  the  agency 
hired  Verner  and  VFWIS  became  re- 
sponsible for  the  database. 

The  Department  organizes  ap- 
proximately 16  workshops  at  vari- 
ous locations  in  the  state  each  year, 
half  of  which  are  open  to  the  public 
while  groups  such  as  birding  clubs 


or  conservation  organi- 
zations request  the  re- 
mainiiig  workshops  for  their 
members. 

At  a  workshop  in  Septem- 
ber, Buck  trained  Paul 
Schmidt,  an  engineer  who 
lives  in  Fairfax  County. 

"The  training  is  fantastic.  I 

was  really  impressed  with 

the  training  program  they 

put  together,"  Schmidt  said. 

"Plus  the  trainer  I  had  was  a 

great  person  who  really  made 

it  interesting." 

Trollinger  said  he  has 
trained  76  facilitators,  who 
commit  to  conducting 
one  or  two  workshops, 
and  now  has  about  a  dozen  active  fa- 
cilitators. 

Temple  Moore,  an  Alexandria  res- 
ident with  a  second  home  in  the 
Northern  Neck,  has  conducted  at 
least  six  workshops  since  he  became 
a  facilitator  four  years  ago.  The  re- 
tired airline  pilot  said  he  decided  to 
become  a  facilitator  after  a  short  time 
reporting  data  as  a  volunteer. 

"I  think  it's  a  very  worthwhile 
program,"  Moore  said.  "I'd  like  to 
see  more  people  interested  in  it." 

As  an  observer,  he  said  he  hasn't 
missed  more  than  a  couple  of 
months  of  reporting.  He  said  he 
mostly  reports  species  he  observes 
in  the  Northern  Neck,  including 
common  species  like  crows  and 
squirrels  or  the  great  blue  herons 
and  kingfishers  that  frequent  tidal 
wetlands. 

Susan  Sumniers,  £m  education  as- 
sociate at  the  Virginia  Living  Muse- 
um in  Newport  News,  a  museum  fo- 
cused on  wildlife  native  to  the  East 
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Coast,  began  mapping  in  1998  and 
became  a  facilitator  about  a  year 
later. 

The  museum  takes  middle  school 
students  on  one  week  camping  trips 
to  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  where 
they  collect  wildlife  data  for  submis- 
sion. By  tapping  into  the  resource  of 
young  observers,  as  well  as  adults, 
she  contributes  to  wildlife  manage- 
ment. 

"We  explain  to  the  students  that 
they  will  be  helping  fishery  and 
wildlife  biologists  to  manage  Vir- 
ginia's wildlife  through  our  contri- 
bution of  information,"  Summers 
said.  "Since  the  biologists  can't  be 
everywhere,  it  is  a  great  feeling  to 
help  out." 

Summers  said  the  museum  staff 
and  volunteers  contribute  their  ob- 
servations, such  as  a  family  of  great- 
homed  owls  and  a  silver-haired  bat 
they  saw  on  museum  property,  by 
writing  them  down  on  a  sheet  she 
posted. 

Although  it  is  exciting  to  discover 
rare  or  elusive  species.  Buck  reminds 
participants  of  the  importance  of 
those  common  species  they  can  easi- 
ly identify. 


"We  want  to  know 
species  distributions 
throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth,"  Buck 
said.  "A  robin  is  just  as 
important  to  know  about  as 
an  endangered  species." 
Buck  said  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram is  to  identify  areas  of  high  bio- 
diversity, which  indicates  an  area  of 
good  habitat  that  must  be  conserved 
for  wildlife  management. 

Above:  Great  blue  heron  ©Rob  & 
Ann  Simpson. 

Right:  At  a  recent  WildlifeMapping 
workshop  at  St.  Paul  High  School, 
Watchable  Wildlife  biologist,  Lou 
Verner  prepares  participants  for  an 
observation  skills-building  exercise, 
'Who  am  I." 


Pine  Warbler 

•      Pine  Warblers  in  Scientidc  Collections 
0       Pine  Warblers  from  WildlifeMapping 
GAP  Predicted  Pine  Warbler  Distribution 
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WildlifeMappers  have  made  significant  contributions  to  the  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries'  wildlife  database,  and  in  the  process  are 
helping  verify  computer-generated  models  linking  habitat  distribution  with 
species  distribution,  such  as  that  of  the  pine  warbler 
Above  bird:  Pine  warbler  ©Rob  &  Ann  Simpson. 


TroUinger,  Verner  and  the  facilita- 
tors interviewed  said  people  can 
make  their  observations  in  a  way 
that  best  suits  their  life,  and  can  even 
make  observations  at  work. 

Barbara  Kolb  incorporates 
WildlifeMapping  into  the  curricu- 
lum for  the  Biology  II  class  she  teach- 
es at  James  River  High  School  in 
Botetourt  County.  She  asks  students 
to  fill  out  data  sheets  on  wildlife  they 
see,  and  then  they  determine  the 
species  codes  together  in  class  and 


send  hundreds  of  observations  on  a 
quarterly  basis. 

She  said  the  students  in  the  rural 
county  make  good  observers,  espe- 
cially because  most  of  them  have  an 
interest  in  the  environment  before 
they  enter  her  class  and  many  are 
hunters. 

"It's  natural  for  most  of  my  stu- 
dents to  be  out  and  about  in  the 
woods,"  Kolb  said. 

She  said  her  students  reported 
coyotes  before  the  state  documented 
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them  in  the  county,  and  Trollinger 
compiled  information  on  her  stu- 
dent's observations  of  common 
species  as  well. 

Kolb  said,  "We  noticed  that  most 
gray  squirrels  in  the  state  were  iden- 
tified by  my  students." 

Trollinger  pointed  out  that 
WildlifeMapping  fills  major  gaps  in 
the  data  available  to  the  Department 
through  its  information  service.  He 
said  the  Department  has  plenty  of 
data  on  birds  because  bird  watchers 
collect  large  c^uantities  of  point  spe- 
cific data  and  general  data  each  year. 
The  VFWIS  includes  surveys  such  as 
the  Breeding  Bird  Atlas,  for  which 
the  Department  and  the  Virginia  So- 
ciety of  Ornithology  inventoried  the 
distribution  of  birds  throughout  the 
state. 

The  Department  doesn't  have 
similarly  detailecl  information  on 
other  animals,  such  as  butterflies. 
Trollinger  said  WildlifeMapping 
provides  the  only  statewide,  point- 
specific  data  on  butterflies. 

He  also  said  harvest  data  from 
hunters  supplies  the  Department 
with  most  of  its  mammal  data,  pro- 
viding information  at  the  county 
level  and  only  including  game 
species  like  white-tailed  deer. 

Reports  of  road  kills  and  animals 
that  house  cats  kill  gives  the  Depart- 
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Top  and  above:  Learning  to  identify 
animal  signs,  such  as  tracks,  scat  and 
si<ulls  is  part  of  the  fun  at  a 
WildlifeMapping  workshop.  Mack  and 
Caleb  examine  the  differences  be 
tween  the  skulls  of  two  mammals. 
Below  right:  Woodland  jumping 
mouse  ©Rob  &  Ann  Simpson. 

ment  data  it  lacks  on  small  mam- 
mals, Trollinger  said.  Reclusive  and 
nocturnal  species  such  as  the  white 
footed  mouse  or  meadow  vole  be 
come  data  points  when  the  ca 
brings  them  to  the  back  porch. 

Trollinger  said,  "If  those  types  o 
things  are  going  to  happen,  why  no 
use  the  data?  The  WildlifeMappers 


Wildlife  Watching 
in  Virginia 

Based  on  a  2001  National  Sur- 
vey of  Fishing,  Hunting,  and 
Wildlife-Associated  Recreation  for 
Virginia,  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  U.S.  Census 
Bureau,  2.5  million  state  residents 
and  nonresidents  1 6  years  old  and 
older  fed,  observed  or  pho- 
tographed wildlife  in  Virginia  in 
2001  .Over  2  million,  or  86  percent, 
of  these  participants  watched 
wildlife  close  to  their  home  and 
772,000,  or  31  percent,  of  these 
participants  watched  wildlife  at 
least  one  mile  from  their  home. 
These  same  people  also  helped  to 
boost  Virginia's  economy  by 
spending  almost  $789  million  on 
wildlife  watching  activities. 


are  the  only  ones  who  are  doing 
that." 

The  Department  needs  Wildlife- 
Mapping  to  provide  them  with  data 
they  can't  collect  themselves,  wliich 
is  why  Kolb  said  she  reminds  her 
students  of  the  importmice  of  their 
work.  She  doesn't  grade  tlieir  obser- 
vations so  they  don't  feel  pressure  to 
report  wildlife  if  they  haven't  seen 
any. 

She  said  she  values  the  program 
because  it  gives  her  students  an  ap- 
preciation of  nature  and  helps  them 
think  quantitatively  but  she  finds  it 
difficult  to  get  other  teachers  to  par- 
ticipate. Kolb's  Biology  II  is  an  elec- 
tive and  doesn't  have  Virginia  Stan- 
dards of  Learning  (SOLs)  require- 
ments. 

"The  SOLs,  I  think,  cause  a  lot  of 
teachers  to  shy  away  from  anything 
that's  not  directly  tested,  wliich  is  a 
shame,"  Kolb  said. 

Kolb  said  her  students  become 
better  observers  and  obtain  map- 
ping skills.  She  has  them  locate  their 
longitiide  and  latitude  the  old-fash- 
ioned way,  on  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey maps. 

Once  they  know  how  to  use  the 
map,  Kolb  allows  them  to  use  a  glob- 
al positioning  device  to  instantly  de- 
termine their  location. 

Among  other  things,  Wild- 
lifeMapping  cliffers  from  Washing- 
ton State's  NatureMapping  program 
because  it  requires  observers  to  give 


latitude  and  longitude,  where  Wash- 
ington State  is  divided  into  town- 
ships (36  square  mile  blocks)  and 
eliminates  the  need  for  such  calcula- 
tions. 

Karen  Dvornich,  the  national  di- 
rector of  the'  NatureMapping  pro- 
gram, said  Virginia  has  served  as  a 
leader  for  the  East  Coast  states  by  al- 
tering Washington's  format  to  ac- 
commodate regional  differences,  in- 
cluding latitude  and  longitude  coor- 
dinates. 


which  is  housed  at  the  University  of 
Washington,  in  1992  when  she 
teamed  up  with  Margaret  Tudor  of 
the  Washington  Department  of  Fish 
ai-id  Wildlife  (WDFW),  who  wanted 
to  educate  the  public  about  ways  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  wildlife. 

Dvornich  said  she  needed  data 
for  Washington's  Gap  Analysis  Pro- 
gram (GAP);  a  national  program 
conducted  on  the  state  level  to  iden- 
tify priority  conservation  areas 
based  on  species  present  and  land 


Christy  Wade  (right)  and  Debra  Pin- 
land  combine  their  skills  to  identify  a 
songbird  sighted  during  the  St.  Paul 
workshop  fieldtrip. 


As  the  first  East  Coast  state  to  par- 
ticipate and  the  second  state  with  a 
statewide  program,  Virginia  belongs 
to  NatureMapping's  national  board 
along  with  Washington  and  Iowa. 
While  12  states  officially  par- 
.  ■        ticipate  in  the  program,  Dvor- 
nich said  British  Colum- 
bia developed  a  simi- 
lar program,  Norway 
implemented  pieces 
of  the  program,  and 
Australia,  South 
Africa  and  many 
states   have   ex- 
pressed interest  in  the  program. 
Dvornich  started  the  program. 


cover.  Dvornich  said  she  and  Tudor 
thought  asking  the  public  for  help 
might  promote  wildlife  awareness 
for  WDFW  while  also  gathering  the 
data  needed  for  GAP  maps. 

"We  know  there's  a  huge  interest 
out  there.  We  know  that  people  are 
really  torn  away  from  nature  in  their 
everyday  lives,"  Dvornich  said. 
"This  is  an  opportunity  to  learn 
more  about  what  they  see  in  their 
backyards." 

NatureMapping  started  when 
teachers  from  23  schools  submitted 
3,000  records  in  1993,  Dvornich  said. 
As  the  program  went  statewide  in 
Washington,  she  said  she  spread  the 
word  to  other  GAP  personnel  at 
meetings  and  NatureMapping  grew 
into  a  national  program. 

Since  NatureMapping  programs 
have  limited  staff  and  resources,  the 
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national  board  formed  a  nonprofit 
organization  called  Community  Ex- 
plorers last  year.  Dvornich  said  the 
nonprofit  will  distribute  materials  to 
interested  states  and  will  have  state 
offices  to  provide  program  support. 

"One  thing  we  can't  do  well 
enough — and  we're  really  working 
hard  to  be  able  to  do  this — is  to  get 
the  information  back  to  the  public  in 
a  way  the  public  can  really  under- 
stand," Dvornich  said. 

Washington's  NatureMapping 


Biologist  Lou  Verner  discovers  a  drag- 
onfly molt  attached  to  a  cattail  leaf 
and  points  out  the  importance  of 
dragonflies  in  maintaining  a  healthy 
pond  ecosystem.  Dragonfly  identifica- 
tion is  rapidly  growing  in  popularity 
among  wildlife  watchers.  Above  right: 
Great  egret  ©Rob  &  Ann  Simpson. 

staff  is  concentrating  on  posting  gen- 
eral data  maps  for  all  of  Washing- 
ton's species  online  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  Dvornich  said. 

Trollinger  and  Verner  said  Vir- 
ginia's WildlifeMapping  data 
should  become  available  online 
within  the  next  year  when  it  be- 
comes an  option  in  Virginia's  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Information  System. 
The  Department  recently  reengi- 
neered  the  system  from  DC3s  to  a  Mi- 
crosoft Windows  compatible  format. 

Verner  said,  "It's  the  ultimate  goal 


that  this  is  an  interactive  system  for 
(WildlifeMapping  participants),  so 
they  can  pull  up  information  based 
on  WildlifeMapping  data  that  they 
and  others  have  contributed." 

Other  efforts  to  expand  the  Web 
site's  role  included  the  introdviction 
of  online  data  submission  last  July. 

Trollinger  said  only  10  percent  of 
the  1,250  trained  observers  actively 
submit  data.  He  said  he  hopes 
that  percentage  will  increase 
now  that  the  Department  of- 
fers more  outdoor  education  pro- 
grams. Few  adult  education  pro- 
grams existed  before  WildlifeMap- 
ping. Trollinger  said  he  believes  peo- 
ple, who  wanted  to  learn  about 
wildlife  but  had  no  interest  in  col- 
lecting data,  went  to  the  workshops 
due  to  the  lack  of  suitable  options. 

Daily  responsibilities  may  also 
distract  trained  observers  and  pre- 
vent them  from  submitting  data. 
Moore  said  he  would  have  spent 
more  time  on  projects  similar  to 
WildlifeMapping  while  he  was 
working  but  didn't  have  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

"We  have  a  lot  of  retired  people 
who  are  interested  in  (WildlifeMap- 
^  ping)  just  because  they  have  the  time 
Q  to  do  it,"  Moore  said. 
M       Extension  agent  Ellen  Powell  took 
Q  the  facilitator  training  course  with 
her  husband  in  1998  but  hasn't  sub- 
mitted data  recently.  She  said  online 
data  submission  might  encourage 
her  to  contribute  again,  since  her 
frustration  with  old  mapping  com- 
puter disks  catalyzed  her  hiatus. 

"I  haven't  been  willing  to  organ- 
ize my  outdoor  time  enough  to  par- 
ticipate recently,"  Powell  said. 
"That's  a  personal  issue,  related 
largely  to  my  lack  of  truly  free  time." 
Powell  said  she  would  recommend 
the  program  to  others  to  enhance 
their  knowledge  of  wildlife  and 
make  a  positive  contribution  to 
wildlife  biology.  She  said  she  and  her 
husband  will  conduct  a  workshop  in 
May,  and  before  then  they  hope  to  re- 
sume submitting  observations. 

With  talk  of  a  newsletter  and 
phone  calls  to  check  on  the  progress 
of  new  participants,  Verner  and 
Buck  said  they  want  to  prevent  loos- 


ing participants  by  reassuring  them 
of  their  importance  to  the  program 
and  providing  support  for  easily 
mitigated  problems. 

"I've  been  able  to  clear  up  little 
tiny  questions  that  would  normally 
have  stopped  them  from  reporting," 
said  Buck,  who  gives  participants 
her  email  address  and  home  phone 
number. 

The  program  has  16  trained  re- 
source guides,  or  knowledgeable 
volunteers  who  observers  may  con- 
tact for  information  on  a  region  or 
taxonomic  group,  but  Trollinger  said 
observers  haven't  used  the  resource 
guides.  Verner  said  his  plans  for  re- 
gional support  should  establish  the 
resource  guides  as  regional  leaders 
and  make  their  role  in  the  program 
more  effective. 

As  the  program  grows  and  im- 
proves, Trollinger  and  Buck  stress 
that  the  program  welcomes  any  ob- 
servations from  anyone,  regardless 
of  age,  experience  level  or  physical 
ability. 

Buck  said,  "If  you  can't  walk,  you 
can  sit  and  watch  a  birdfeeder  in 
your  house.  If  you're  blind,  you  can 
listen  to  bird  call  sounds. .  .Truly  this 
is  a  program  that  everyone  can  par- 
ticipate in,  and  that's  one  of  the 
things  that  really  excites  me."     D 

Ashley  Tate  Tozvnsend  is  an  eiivinviiiwii- 
tal  studies  graduate  student  at  Virgi)iia 
Coiunioimvalth  University  and  is  work- 
ing on  developing  an  eiwironineiital  coni- 
munieations  degree. 
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5omething  foreign  is  creeping  about 
slowly  underfoot,  quietly  overtiiking 
our  green  spaces  iind  waterways,  bhuiketing  the 
landscape  with  a  seemingly  innocent  mosiiic  of 
textures,  shapes  ;ind  colors.  A  giiuit  ainoeba?  An 
invisible  force  field?  No,  it's  an  insidious  legion 
of  iUien  pliints.  Following  close  on  the  heels  of 
these  leiify  invaders  is  a  contingency  of  exotic 
animals,  too,  which  compete  with  native  species 
and  crowd  them  out  of  essential  places  to  feed 
and  raise  their  young.  Together,  exotic  plants 
and  aniniiils  represent  a  fomiidable  threat  to 
ecological  stability  and  biodiversity. 

Culprits  We  Invited 

How  do  the  exotics  get  here?  We  introduce 
them  ourselves — sometimes  unwittingly, 
sometimes  deliberately  As  Pogo  once  Siiid,  "We 
have  met  the  enemy  iuid  he  is  us."  The  earliest 
examples  of  deliberate  introductions  began  in 
Coloniiil  times.  Colonists  were  homesick  for  the 
familiar  chirj)s  of  their  beloved  weaver  finches 
in  Europe,  iind  they  introduced  the  birds  here  in 
North  America.  Today  one  Ciui  scarcely  avoid 
tripping  over  these  pocket-sized  masked  biui- 


dits  called  'house  sparrows,'  wliich  compete 
for  nest  sites  with  native  cavity-nesting  birds.  In 
a  similar  fiishion  arrived  the  rock  dove  (pi- 
geon) iuidstiirling. 

For  more  th;ui  200  years,  European  plants 
were  introduced  for  mediciniil,  culinar\-  imd 
other  household  needs,  and  most  of  the  weeds 
that  invade  our  yards  and  the  countiyside  today 
are  the  result  of  tliis  legacy  For  instance,  our 
forebears  used  dried  flower  heads  of  common 
teasel  to  "teiLse"  iuid  clean  the  nap  of  cloth; 
chickweed  to  feed  the  chickens;  English  ivy  to 
grace  brick  walls;  gill-over-the-ground  (or 
ground  ivy)  leaves  to  flavor  beer;  iind  garlic 
mustard  to  garnish  s;ilads.  Today  gariic  mus- 
tiird  wins  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  worst  in- 
v;usive  exotics  in  our  area,  because  it  can  domi- 
nate the  native  ground  cover  ;uid  virtiuilly  tiike 
over  forests. 

Entrepreneurs  who  were  e;iger  to  manufac- 
ture silk  naively  brought  g\psy  moths,  wliich 
evolved  in  Eiu'ope  iuid  Asia,  to  the  Boston  area 
in  1868.  Some  of  these  escaped  later  into  the 
environment  because  of  a  laboratory  fire.  The 
insects  subsequently  spread  -all  oxer  the  north- 
eastern U.S.  iUid  portions  of  the  Southeast  iuid 
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Midwest,  gradually  munching  and  defoliating 
their  way  through  whole  forests  of  about  500 
different  host  plants.  Its  range  continues  to 
spread. 

Horticulturists  seeking  to  beautify  our  yards 
and  parks  combed  Asia  and  the  tropics  for  un- 
usual plant  specimens  to  raise  in  our  nurseries 
and  arboreta.  Hence  the  arrival  during  the 
1800s  and  early  1900s  of  such  beautihil  but  in- 
vasive omiimentiils  as  Jap;uiese  honeysuckle, 
mimosa  tree,  Cliinese  wisteria,  multiflora  rose, 
golden  bamboo,  nandina.  Oriental  bittersweet, 
paulownia  (princess  tree),  ligustnim  (privet), 
bush  honeysuckles  ;md  periwinkle.  At  the  1876 
Centennial  Exposition,  kudzu  was  also  brouglit 
in  as  an  ornamental  plant.  During  the  192()s  it 
was  promoted  its  a  forage  for  hvestock,  and 
during  the  1940s  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
promoted  it  for  erosion  control.  Today  the  plant 
has  spread  throughout  the  Southeiist,  and  in 
some  areas  it  has  blanketed  whole  forests. 

Meanwiiile,  agriculturists  looked  long  ;uid 
hard  for  aggressive,  easy  to  grow  plants  that 
might  inexpensively  feed  livestock:  hello  John- 
songrass.  This  plant  was  brought  in  from 
Tlirkey  in  1830  and  is  still  being  used  today  in 
parts  of  the  south  in  pastures  and  bides  of  nutri- 
tious hay  Too  bad  the  grass  is  able  to  grow  new 
plants  from  every  little  bit  ;ind  piece  that  might 
attach  to  a  tractor  and  get  tnmsported  to  anoth- 
er field. 

Foresters  and  biologists  recommended  a 
prohfic  berry-producing  phint  (actually  gave 
the  stuff  away)  to  landowners  for  food  piitches 
and  erosion  control:  autumn  olive.  Road  crews 
are  still  using  crown  vetch  for  stabilization  of 


road  banks.  The  irony  is  that  we  seem 
to  learn  very  slowly  from  our  mistakes 
and  are  still  doing  the  same  things:  wit- 
ness the  currently  popular  butterfly  bush,  which 
is  beginning  to  show  troubling  evidence  of  be- 
coming invasive. 

Unnoticed 
Stowaways 

Not  all  non-native  introductions  were 
pliinned,  however  Many  of  the  invasive  species 
we  deiil  with  todiiy  arrived  here  accidentally,  as 
stowaways  or  hitchhikers  on  ships  ;uid  phines. 
A  classic  example  is  the  zebra  mussel.  Mer- 
chants ferrying  goods  across  the  oceans  in  great 
ships  must  take  on  ballast  water  for  sciifaring. 
Once  they  arrive  in  our  country,  the  ships  dump 
this  bidliLst  water  to  reduce  their  weight.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  sometime  during  the  1 98()s  a  sliip  re- 
leased biillast  water  from  Asia  into  the  Great 
Lakes  ;ind  inadvertently  released  thousands  of 
zebra  mussel  larvae  into  the  U.S.  freshwater  sys- 
tem. Zebra  mussels  have  since  spread  to  18 
states  and  parts  of  Canadii;  there  is  a  colony  of 
these  mussels  in  a  c]uarry  in  Northern  Virginia, 
thouglit  to  have  been  brought  in  on  a  diver's 
gear. 

At  first  glance  the  zebra  mussel  might  ap- 
pear to  convey  a  benefit,  because  its  habit  of  fil- 
ter-feeding greatly  clears  up  water  However,  the 
mussel  is  so  efficient  at  this  task  that  it  removes 
the  lion's  share  of  plankton — the  base  of  the 
aquatic  food  web — which  in  turn  has  detri- 
mentid  consequences  for  native  fish  iind  other 
aquatic  life.  Zebra  mussels  are  also  inex- 
haustible colonizers;  their  ability  to  multiply 
iuid  clog  water  intake  pipes  has  caused  tremen- 
dous problems  for  water  treatment  plants  and 
power  generating  stations. 
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Above:  The  round  goby  is  an  inva- 
sive fish  that  has  found  its  way  into 
the  United  States  from  Europe.  It  is 
aggressive,  rapidly  reproducing, 
and  takes  over  the  habitat  of  other 
native  fish  species,  such  as  the  log- 
perch  and  scuipin. 

Some  of  the  insect  species  that  have  become 
todiiy's  worst  nuisiuices  anived  in  this  country 
on  pallets  destined  for  garden  centers  ;uid  other 
venues.  One  of  these  insects,  wliich  niiuiaged  to 
survive  and  become  estiibhshed,  is  the  Asian 
longhomed  beetle.  Native  to  Cliina  iind  Korea, 
the  beetle  entered  the  New  York  area  from 
wood-packing  materi;d  in  1996.  It  has  become 
a  fonnidable  pest  of  hardwood  trees  hke  maple, 
willow,  elm,  poplar  and  sycamore  in  New  York 
and  Uhnois.  So  far  the  insect  has  not  spread 
substantially,  and  foresters  are  keeping  a  watch- 
fiil  eye  on  it. 

Why  it  Matters 

Non-native  species  tend  to  have  an  advan- 
tage over  native  ones  when  the  exotics  are  intro- 
duced to  a  new  area  where  they  did  not  evolve. 
In  its  originiU  native  setting,  any  given  plant  or 


The  African  clawed  frog 
(opposite  page),  hydrilla 
(left)  Japanese  honeysuckle 
(right)  and  phragmites  (far 
right)  are  just  a  few  of  the 
many  alien  and  invasive 
species  that  now  make 
Virginia  their  home. 


Nutria  (below)  is  a  large  rodent  that 
can  grow  as  large  as  a  medium  size 
dog.  It  was  introduced  to  this  coun- 
try from  South  America  for  its  fur 
Since  arriving  they  have  posed  a  seri- 
ous problem  by  destroying  wetlands 
and  competing  for  habitat  that 
other  animals  rely  on,  such  as  the 
native  muskrat  (top). 


animal  has  had  to  cope  with  associated  preda- 
tors, diseases,  cHmatic  conditions,  available 
food  resources,  and  a  host  of  other  environ- 
mental factors  that  effectively  limit  its  popula- 
tion size  over  time.  Nature  keeps  things  in  rela- 
tive equilibrium  through  this  complex  system  of 
checks  and  balances.  However,  when  a  plant, 
seed  or  animal  is  uprooted  from  its  natural 
habitat  and  subsequently  transported  to  com- 
pletely dissimilar  environs  2000  miles  away 
(whether  by  accident  or  by  design) ,  one  of  two 
things  can  happen:  the  foreigner  will  either  go 
belly-up  because  the  new  habitat  is  too  diJBferent 
to  survive  in,  or  it  will  proliferate  because  the 
new  conditions  happen  to  be  better  than  the 
ones  it  originally  came  from. 

Exotic  plant  and  animal  species  which  are 
able  to  invade  and  colonize  an  area  are  success- 
fill  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Oftentimes  the  inva- 
sive species  does  not  have  to  deal  with  the  usual 
diseases  or  predators  that  would  ordinarily  be 
found  in  its  home  habitat.  In  other  instances, 
the  species  may  have  characteristic  behaviors 
or  adaptations  that  enable  it  to  be  more  aggres- 
sive or  competitive  with  native  ones.  For  exam- 
ple, honeybees  were  first  introduced  to  this 
continent  in  Jamestown  almost  400  years  ago, 


and  since  that  time  they  have  spread  from  coast 
to  coast.  These  bees  have  certainly  benefited 
our  crop  and  fruit  production  and  provided  us 
with  tons  of  delectable  honey  But  the  sweetness 
comes  with  a  cost:  it  has  been  documented  that 
honeybees  dominate  the  pollination  communi- 
ty, which  is  made  up  of  other  bee  species  as  well 
as  ants  and  wasps.  "The  honeybee  does  so  by 
virtue  of  its  superior  ability  to  detect,  to  direct  iLs 
peers  toward  rewards  (via  dance  language), 
and  to  rapidly  harvest  floral  resources"  [The 
Forgotten  Pollinators,  by  Buchman  and  Nab- 
han,c.l996]. 

Sometimes  a  new  species  exhibits  more 
prohfic  reproduction  or  more  rapid  growth 
than  the  natives.  A  good  candidate  to  explain 
this  phenomenon  is  purple  loosestrife,  an 
aquatic  plant  native  to  Europe  and  Asia  that  was 
introduced  to  the  U.S.  in  the  early  1800s,  prima- 
rily as  an  ornamental  water  garden  plant.  Al- 
though its  purple  flowers  are  very  attractive,  this 
is  an  extremely  aggressive  species  that  can  take 
over  a  whole  lake  or  wetland  through  exponen- 
tial growth,  crowding  out  all  other  aquatic  vege- 
tation. It  blooms  all  summer  and  releases  seeds 
almost  continuously;  one  flower  stalk  may  pro- 
duce 300,000  seeds,  and  an  entire  plant  can 
produce  over  two  million.  As  if  that  weren't  bad 
enough,  loosestrife  can  also  spread  through 


pieces  of  stems  or  from  its  roots;  one  plant  may 
grow  30  to  50  root  shoots. 

In  still  other  cases,  an  exotic  species  may  hap- 
pen to  be  bigger  than  its  close  relatives  in  the 
new  environment  it's  introduced  to.  The  exotic, 
could  therefore,  have  a  competitive  edge  in  se- 
curing food  resources  or  muscling  its  way  into 
better  breeding  sites.  Like  tiie  bionic  man  of  TV 
fame,  invasive  exotics  tend  to  be  "bigger, 
stronger  and  faster" 

Insatiable  Nutria 

A  case-in-point  is  flie  nutria.  Nutria  are  huge 
rodents  which  can  grow  to  2  feet  in  length  and 
up  to  2  5  pounds  in  weight.  They  were  widely  in- 
troduced to  tiie  United  States  during  tiie  1940s 
for  the  fur  trade  and  have  gradually  spread 
north-  and  westward  from  tiie  Gulf  states  into 
tiie  entire  soutiieastem  region  of  tiie  country 
Native  to  Bohvia,  Argentina,  soutiiem  Brazil  and 
Chile,  tills  aquatic  mammal  inhabits  brackish 
and  freshwater  marsh  habitats  and  consumes 
the  leaves  and  roots  of  green  plants  such  as 
duckweed,  cattail  and  various  grasses.  In  tiie 
process,  it  competes  for  habitat  resources  witii 
our  smaller,  native  muskrat.  Nutria  present  a 
grim  problem  for  wetiands  surrounding  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  because  tiiese  animals  have  a 
propensity  for  ripping  out  large  areas  of  vegeta- 
tion. The  effects  of  tiieir  destruction  are  cumu- 
lative and  include  fragmented  marshland,  bar- 
ren mud  flats  called  "eat  outs, "  and  deep  swim- 
ming channels.  Back  home  in  Soutii  America, 
nutria  populations  are  kept  in  check  by  aUiga- 
tors.  Here  in  Virginia. .  .oh  dear,  we  don't  have 
any  alligators!  Hence  anotiier  exotic  species 
without  nattiral  controls.  Currentiy  land  man- 
agers on  National  Wfldlife  Refuges  and  other 
public  properties  are  making  an  effort  to  trap 
and  eradicate  tiie  species,  before  it  causes  sig- 
nificant reductions  to  tiie  habitats  tiiat  muskrat, 
waterfowl  and  otiier  wfldlife  species  depend  on. 
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When  is  a  Snake 
Not  a  Snake? 

The  most  recent  nasty  to  arrive  on  the  envi- 
ronmental scene  is  the  northern  snakehead.  It's 
not  a  snake  but  a  iish  that's  native  to  China,  hi 
Asia,  snakeheads  are  used  as  a  food  fish  iind  for 
curing  ailments.  Able  to  survive  in  a  variety  of 
habitats,  snakeheads  are  most  comfortable  in 
shallow,  vegetated  waterways;  they  can  not  tol- 
erate saltwater  These  fish  are  top-level  preda- 
tors that  will  eat  other  fish  and  aquatic  animals. 
They  are  also  highly  adaptable  to  harsh  environ- 
mental conditions  and  even  have  an  air  bladder 
to  breathe  air  Somehow  snakeheads  have 
found  their  way  into  U.S.  waters  in  eight  states, 
possibly  fi-om  aquarium  releases.  Here  in  Vir- 
ginia, several  individual  fish  have  been  caught  in 
the  Potomac  River,  including  a  female  carrying 
eggs.  Unfortunately,  snakeheads  have  no  natu- 
ral predators  in  the  U.S.  The  concern  is  that  if 
this  species  is  able  to  establish  a  fijnctional  pop- 
ulation, then  it  might  outcompete  (or  out-EAT) 
other  fish  in  the  food  web  and  thereby  disrupt 
aquatic  ecosystems. 


Buyer  Beware 

When  we  talk  about  "native"  species,  we 
need  to  ask  ourselves,  "native  to  where"?  Take 
a  close  look  at  a  can  of  "native"  wildflower 
meadow  seeds  on  the  shelf  of  your  favorite 
home  and  garden  store.  Most  of  the  seeds  in  the 
can  are  more  Ukely  to  be  native  to  a  Midwestern 
prairie  or  maybe  New  England,  not  Vu-ginia. 
Perhaps  the  seed  company  meant  to  say  "native 
to  North  America." 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  a  wildflower  species 
native  to  the  prairies  will  necessarily  become  in- 
vasive if  planted  in  Vu-ginia.  The  point  is  "buyer 
beware."  Do  not  assume  that  all  of  the  plants  for 
sale  at  your  local  mammoth-mart  or  favorite 
nursery  will  be  harmless  in  the  environment; 
the  majority  of  pliint  material  sold  by  the  horti- 
culture industry  in  Virginia  is  non-native  to  our 
area.  Be  an  informed  consumer  instead:  arm 
yourself  with  a  list  of  proven  invasive  exotics  and 
don't  buy  those  plants  for  your  garden  [see 
Learning  More  section  for  these  resources] 


Just  because  you  can  order  something  from 
a  catalog  doesn't  necessarily  mean  it  must  be 
O.K.  to  ship  to  Vfrginia,  either  Ditto  for  animals 
you  can  buy  in  a  pet  store.  The  marine  toad  may 
be  a  popular  item  to  use  in  science  projects, 
and  the  African  clawed  frog  miglit  be  consid- 
ered a  unique  pet,  but  both  of  these  species  are 
illegal  to  own  in  Virginia.  Nationally  known  sci- 
ence supply  catalogs  routinely  sell  live  frog  eggs 
advertised  as  "field  collected."  Collected  from 
where?  Missouri?  Japan?  Do  those  frogs  belong 
here?  A  conscientious  biologist  would  shout  an 
emphatic  "no! " 

These  movements  of  plants  and  animals 
across  state  imd  national  boundaries  are  creat- 
ing an  ecological  powder  keg.  Tlie  problem  of 
non-native  invasions  is  happening  worldwide, 
particularly  as  an  outcome  of  accelerated  glob- 
alization and  the  fast-paced  movement  of  peo- 
ple and  goods  from  one  continent  to  another 


Snakehead  fish  (right)  and  zebra  mus- 
sels (below)  are  two  invasive  aquatic 
species.  They  have  few  predators, 
adapt  easily  to  a  variety  of  habitats, 
and  are  a  major  threat  to  our  water- 
ways. 


Keep  Captive 
Animals  Captive 

"What's  all  this  got  to  do  with  me?"  one 
might  be  asking,  "it's  not  my  fault  if  ships  keep 
dumping  their  ballast  water  into  the  Great 
Lakes;  and  I  can't  help  it  if  the  Colonists  brought 
in  a  lot  of  weeds,  that's  history."  This  might  be 
true;  but  what  about  all  those  half-used  buckets 
of  bait  that  get  dumped  in  the  river  at  the  end  of 
countless  Saturday  fishing  trips?  "Oh,  tliat's  just 
a  few  crawdads,  that  won't  hurt  anything."  What 
if  the  seemingly  innocuous  crawdads  are  exotic 
species  raised  in  Georgia  or  Louisiana  that 
carry  a  vims  which  the  Virginia  species  haven't 
been  exposed  to?  And  are  we  expert  enough  to 
correcdy  identify  all  32  species  of  Virginia  cray- 
fish anyway,  to  know  the  difference? 

When  in  doubt,  DON'T  throw  it  out!  When 
the  aquarium  stops  working  and  you  decide  not 
to  keep  those  flashy  iridescent  fish  that  may 
have  originated  in  the  South  Pacific,  give  them 
to  a  pet  shop  or  a  friend,  or  euthanize  them 
and  give  them  a  proper  burial — do  any- 
thing but  dispose  of  them  into  a  creek, 
pond,  or  other  body  of  water  Do  not  buy 
mussels  or  snails  or  tadpoles  to  put  in 
your  backyard  water  garden  (native  crit- 
ters will  colonize  the  water  for  you). 
When  your  children  outgrow  the  cool 
lizard  they  found  at  Grandma's  house, 
seek  out  a  school  or  nature  center 
to  house  it.  Avoid  ordering  butter- 
flies from  catalogs  to  release  at 
weddings.  If  a  friend  gives  you  a 
cat  and  you  change  your  mind 
about  it,  take  it  to  the  animal  shel- 
ter, don't  release  it  into  the  woods. 
Each  of  these  scenarios  may  be 
]ierceived  as  'isolated'  events 


("I'm  only  going  to  do  it  once"),  but  it's  the 
cumulative  effect  of  everyone's  actions  that 
can  potentially  cause  detrimental  ripple 
effects  througliout.the  ecosystem.  The 
stakes  to  the  environment  are  simply  too 
high. 

Let  this  be  our  mantra,  repeated  over  and 
over  again  to  friends,  neiglibors  and  family:  ab- 
solutely never  release  aquatic  or  terrestrial  ani- 
mals fi^om  captivity  into  the  environment.  Any 
live  animal  that  you  buy  or  legaUy  collect  live 
must  remain  in  captivity  for  the  rest  of  its  fife. 
Besides  the  possible  negative  impact  to  native 
species  or  the  enviromnent,  there's  one  other 
good  reason:  releasing  animals  from  captivity 
into  the  wild  is  illegal  in  Virginia,  unless  other- 
wise specifically  permitted  by  law  or  regulation. 

Learning  More,... 

National  Invasive  Species  Council,  www.in- 
vasivespecies.gov/council/main . shtml — an  in- 
terdepartmental council  of  federal  agencies  that 
provides  excellent,  comprehensive  information 
about  invasive  species,  including  the  most  re- 
cent issues  and  alerts;  lesson  plans  and  other 
educational  resources  for  teachers;  fact  sheets 
on  animals  and  plants;  databases;  and  state  in- 
vasive species  laws. 

Plant  Conservation  Alliance,  www.nps. 
gov/plants/ahen/ — Weeds  Gone  Wild:  Alien 
Plant  Invaders  of  Natural  Areas,  a  web-based 
project  of  the  Plant  Conservation  Affiance's 
Afien  Plant  Working  Group;  provides  a  na- 
tional fist  and  fact  sheets  of  invasive  plants. 

Division  of  Natural  Heritage, 

tvivw.  dcr  state,  va.  us/dnh/ — the 
mission  of  the  Va.  Dept.  of  Conser- 
vation's Natural  Heritage  pro- 
gram is  to  conserve  Virginia's 
biodiversity  through  inventory, 
protection  and  stewardship; 
provides  a  fisting  of  invasive  plants  and 
numerous  fact  sheets. 


Purple  loosestrife  (left)  and  kudzu 
(right)  were  both  introduced  to 
the  United  States  with  good  inten- 
tions, but  because  of  their  ability  to 
quickly  reproduce  and  choke  out 
native  plant  species  they  are  now 
a  serious  problem. 


The  rudd,  native  to  Eurasia,  was  intro- 
duced to  this  country  in  the  1 9th  cen- 
tury, it  is  now  prolific  in  many  states 
and  threatens  native  fish  species. 


Cats  Indoors!,  www.audubon.org^ird/cat 
-American  Bird  Conservancy's  citizen  action 
campaign  which  educates  the  pubfic  about  the 
havoc  wreaked  on  bird  communities  by  free- 
roaming  (stray)  cats.     D 

Carol  A.  Heiser  is  a  Wildlife  Habitat  Education 
Coordiiuitor  with  the  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
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2004  Outdoor 
Calendar  of  Events 

September  11-12:  Virginia  Big  Game 
Contest  Eastern  Regional  Champi- 
onsiiip,  Southampton  County  Fair- 
grounds, two  mile  west  of  Franklin 
at  the  intersechon  of  Rt.  688  and  Rt. 
687.  For  more  information,  contact 
Kenneth  Pickin,  President,  Virginia 
Peninsula  Sportsmen's  Assocation 
at  (757)  229-0490  or  visit  their  Web 
site  at  www.vpsa.org . 

September  17-19:  Virginia  Outdoor 
Weekend,  Westmoreland  State  Park. 
A  program  designed  to  give  the  en- 
tire family  a  chance  to  add  to  their 
outcioor  experience.  Activities  in- 
clude: canoeing,  fishing,  outdoor 
photography,  archery,  skeet  shoot- 
ing, wilderness  survival  and  much 
more.  For  more  information  call 
(804)  367-0656  or  visit  our  Web  site  at 
www.dgif.virginia.gov/events/ind 
ex.html . 

September  17-19:  The  Ducks  Unlimit- 
ed Great  Outdoors  Festival,  Rich- 
mond/Petersburg, Virginia  Motor- 
sports  Park.  Bring  the  family,  and 
even  your  dog  to  experience  first- 
hand what's  new  in  the  outdoors. 
Everything  from  hunting,  fishing, 
archery  and  biking  gear,  along  with 
outdoor  cooking  will  be  on  ciisplay. 
Visitors  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  numerous  activities, 
such  as  rock  climbing,  shooting,  ca- 
noeing, fishing,  archery,  dog  training 
and  much  more.  For  ticket  informa- 
tion, festival  rules,  activities  and  di- 
rections call  1-901-758-3858  or  visit 
the  official  Web  site  of  Ducks  Unlim- 
ited at  www.ducks.  org. 


September  25-26:  Virginia  Big  Game 
Contest  Western  Regioiuil  Champi- 
onship and  State  Competition,  Rock- 
ingham County  Fairgrounds,  Har- 
risonburg on  U.S.  11, 1.6  miles  south 
of  exit  243  off  1-81.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact  Jon  Ritenour  at  (540) 
434-8028  or  visit  their  Web  site  at 
www.vpsa.org .     D 
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A  Deer  Friend 

by  Jennifer  Worrell 

Lieutenant  Ben  Lewis  and  his 
decoy  deer  had  an  interesting  en- 
counter with  an  Essex  constituent 
during  a  night  hunting  operation 
one  evening.  Lewis  and  his  officers 
had  seen  few  vehicles  except  for  one 
little  truck  that  passed  by  every  15 
minutes  or  so.  The  driver  continued 
his  passes  for  three  and  a  half  hours; 
of  course,  Lewis'  deer  didn't  move 
too  far  during  that  time  spam.  Finally 
the  driver  threw  his  truck  in  park 
and  stumbled  out. 

He  hailed  the  decoy  and  cried, 
"Howyadoin'?" 

The  deer,  apparently  at  a  com- 
plete loss  for  words,  stared  back  at 
his  new  friend. 

The  man  then  put  his  hand  out 
and  declared,  "Hey,  Man,  this  is  your 
world.  I'm  just  living  in  it!" 

When  Lewis  finally  scared  the 
man  off,  he  swore  he  saw  that  decoy 
deer  smile!    D 


Get  HIP 

All  hunters  (whether  licensed  or 
exempt  from  being  licensed)  who 
plan  to  hunt  doves,  waterfowl,  rails, 
woodcock,  snipe,  coots,  gallinules  or 
moorhens  in  Virginia  must  be  regis- 
tered with  the  Virginia  Harvest  In- 
formation Program  (HIP).  HIP  is  a 
method  by  which  the  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  are  developing  more  reliable 
estimates  of  the  number  of  all  migra- 
tory birds  harvested  throughout  the 
country.  These  estimates  give  biolo- 
gists the  information  they  need  to 
make  sound  decisions  concerning 
hunting  seasons,  bag  limits  and  pop- 
ulation management. 

HIP  is  required  each  year  and  a 
new  registration  number  is  needed 
for  the  2004-2005  hunting  season.  To 
obtain  a  new  number,  migratory 
game  bird  hunters  can  register  on- 
line at  www.vaFiip.com  or  call  1-888- 
788-9772.    D 

2004  Game  Warden 
of  the  Year 

by  Julia  Dixon 

The  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  (VDGIF) 
aitnounced  that  Game  Warden  Bax- 
ter I.  Bell  has  been  named  Game 
Warden  of  the  Year  for  2004.  The 
honor  is  the  highest  tribute  present- 
ed by  the  agency  to  a  game  warden. 
A  peer  review  committee,  com- 
prised of  past  recipients  of  the 
award,  makes  the  selection.  The  re- 
cipient will  represent  the  Depart- 
ment at  the  2004  Southeastern  Asso- 
ciation of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies 
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Left  to  right:  Daniel  A.  Hoffler,  VDGIF 
Board  Chairman;  Officer  Baxter  i.  Bell, 
2004  Game  Warden  of  the  Year; 
Colonel  Herbert  A.  Foster,  VDGIF 
Chief  of  Law  Enforcement  and  William 
L.  Woodfin,  Jr,  VDGIF  Director 

annual  conference  as  the  VDGIF 
nominee  for  their  Wildlife  Officer  of 
the  Year  Award. 

Officer  Bell  began  his  career  as  a 
game  warden  in  1994,  after  receiving 
his  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in 
Criminal  Justice  from  Christopher 
Newport  University.  He  was  as- 
signed to  King  and  Queen  County 
and  served  there  for  nine  years.  He 
recently  transferred  and  is  currently 
serving  in  James  City  County.  Bell 
has  demonstrated  outstanding  lead- 
ership in  the  areas  of  both  public  out- 
reach and  law  enforcement.  He  has 
been  instrumental  in  enhancing  the 
Department's  standing  in  his  com- 
munity by  working  with  the  Vir- 
ginia Division  of  Forestry  to  develop 
a  Wildlife  and  Forestry  education 
program  for  elementary  students  in 
King  and  Queen  County.  Addition- 
ally, he  developed  and  taught  a 
wildlife  resource  education  course 
for  seventh  grade  students  to  satisfy 
the  state's  mandated  standards  of 
learning  for  that  subject  area.  He  has 
applied  his  educational  skills  in  the 
area  of  law  enforcement  by  con- 
tributing to  the  development  of  and 
teaching  a  waterfowl  identification 
course  for  new  and  seasoned  offi- 
cers. Due  to  his  expertise,  attitude 
and  professionalism,  he  serves  as 
one  of  a  few  select  Field  Training  Of- 
ficers for  VDGIF.  In  this  role,  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  mentoring  and  train- 
ing new  officers  in  their  first  assign- 
ments and  through  this  very  impor- 
tant formative  experience  has  pro- 
vided career-long  influence  on  new 


game  wardens.  As  a  highly  skilled 
criminal  investigator,  Bell  has 
demonstrated  his  innovative  abili- 
ties in  utilizing  the  latest  technologi- 
cal instruments  provided  to  our  of- 
ficers. He  has  become  highly  profi- 
cient in  the  use  of  Global  Position- 
ing System  devices  and  software. 
Most  recently  he  teamed  up  with 
the  Department's  Global  Informa- 
tion Systems  staff  to  create  special- 
ized maps  that  aided  in  a  successful 
prosecution  of  several  individuals 
who  were  hunting  waterfowl  ille- 
gally. His  fondness  for  waterfowl 
hunting  (and  understanding  of 
blind  laws)  has  made  him  an  expert 
in  educating  the  public  and  his  fel- 
low officers  in  this  area,  in  addition, 
he  has  acteci  as  the  mediator  in  sev- 
eral instances  of  landowner /hunter 
disputes  with  respect  to  waterfowl 
hunting  on  our  public  waters. 

Officer  Bell  was  nominated  for 
tills  award  by  his  supervisors  due  to 
the  profound  respect  and  apprecia- 
tion that  they  have  for  him.  Said 
Colonel  Herb  Foster  in  presenting 
Bell  with  the  award  at  the  June  25 
Board  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
meeting,  "Baxter  I.  Bell  is  a  credit  to 
the  Department,  his  fellow  game 
wardens  and  the  Commonwealth 
and  it  is  my  great  pleasure  to  recog- 
nize him  here  today."  For  all  these 
reasons.  Game  Warden  Baxter  I.  Bell 
has  been  named  the  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries Game  Warden  of  the  Year  for 

2004.  n 
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"Okay,  George-  I  know 
you're  in  there" 


Attention 

Deer 
Hunters 

Checking  your  deer 
just  got  easier  with 

1-866-eOT-eilME 

(1-866-468-4263) 

.      ■  ■  Notch  the  deer 
tag  on  your  big  game 
license  prior  to  moving 
Ithe  deer. 

Do  not  remove  the  tag 
from  your  license! 

2«  Check  your  deer  by 
calling  1  -866-468-4263  or 
take  it  to  a  check  station. 

3-    Write  check  card 
number  or  telephone  con- 
firmation number  on  the 
license  tag  next  to  the 
notch. 

4.    Checking  your  deer 
by  the  Telephone  Checking 
System  may  require  that 
you  create  a  Telephone 
'Check  Card.  (See  2004-2005 
Hunting  Regulation  booklet  for 
details.) 


Thank  you  for  supporting 

wildlife  management  in 

Virginia  through  hunting. 
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When  the  sun  goes  down,  boating 
takes  on  a  whole  new  dimen- 
sion. The  first  time  out  on  the  water  at 
night  can  be  an  enchanting  adventure, 
or  a  nightmare,  depending  on  how 
well  prepared  you  are  for  this  new  ex- 
perience in  recreational  boating. 

Landmarks  and  scenery  appear 
amazingly  different  after  dark  and  can 
leave  the  boater  wondering  which 
way  to  turn  to  get  back  to  an  otherwise 
familiar  landing.  Unfortunately,  many 
boaters'  first  experience  with  boating 
in  the  dark  comes  as  a  surprise  due  to 
poor  planning,  or  mechanical  failure. 

Serious  boaters  know  that  proper 
planning  includes  being  prepared  for 
the  least  expected  scenario.  As  with 
everything  in  life,  it  takes  practice  to 
perfect  one's  performance.  I  recom- 
mend taking  very  short  excursions  on 
the  water  after  dark  to  get  accustomed 
to  the  appearance  of  major  landmarks 
and  one's  surroundings.  This  is  one 
case  where  looking  back  can  be  just  as 
important  as  looking  forward.  Mental- 
ly recording  the  look  of  your  landfall 
at  night  can  greatly  enhance  your  abil- 
ity to  retrace  your  wake  that  has  long 
since  disappeared.  Develop  the  habit 
of  studying  the  lights,  the  shape  of  tree 
lines,  and  all  identifying  features  visi- 
ble in  the  limited  light.  Make  your  first 
excursion  in  the  light  of  a  bright  and 
full  moon.  You  will  be  amazed  how 
much  the  moon  can  light  up  your  sur- 
roundings on  the  water.  The  water  acts 
as  a  reflector  of  moonbeams  radiating 
them  in  all  directions.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  that  accounts  for  some  of  the  fasci- 
nation of  being  on  the  water  at  night. 
The  water  ripples  and  flickers  tiny 
spots  of  light  like  the  sparkle  of  a  dia- 
mond. Sometimes,  it  takes  on  a  fluo- 
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by  Jim  Crosby 


Boating  After  Sundown 


rescence  that  seems  to  make  it  glow  in 
the  moonlight.  The  dampness  of  the 
evening  always  cools  the  air  and  car- 
ries sounds  much  clearer  and  fur- 
ther— careful  in  an  anchorage  because 
your  whispered  conversations  can  be 
heard  much  further  than  you  think. 

One  key  factor  in  successful  night 
navigation  is  avoiding  night  blind- 
ness. The  Armed  Forces  are  fully 
aware  of  this  and  their  boats  are  de- 
signed and  built  with  this  in  mind.  Un- 
fortunately, our  recreational  boats  are 
not.  They  sport  all-around,  white  navi- 
gation lights  that  light  up  the  entire 
vessel  and  guarantee  night  blindness. 
You  just  can't  look  across  a  white  ex- 
panse of  lighted  deck  into  dark  murky 
waters  and  see  anything.  You  can't 
stare  at  white,  blue  or  green  instru- 
ment lights  and  maintain  your  night 
vision  beyond  the  bow. 

Red  light  is  the  key.  Red  lights  do 
not  reduce  our  night  vision.  So,  I  pull 
all  my  instrument  lights  and  replace 
them  with  red  bulbs  or  paint  the  white 
ones  with  fingernail  polish.  I  put  red 
bulbs  in  my  work  lights  on  deck.  I  use 
a  red  lens  flashlight  to  read  my  charts 
and  work  around  the  boat.  In  the 
Navy,  we  used  to  wear  red  goggles  for 
30  minutes  before  going  on  watch  up 
on  deck  to  increase  our  night  vision. 

Now,  about  that  great  white,  all- 
around  navigation  light  that  you  can't 
simply  replace  with  a  red  bulb. 

I  had  a  boat  where  the  light  lit  my 
entire  foredeck  with  a  glaring  white 
glow  that  destroyed  my  night  vision.  I 
cut  some  black  plastic  sheeting  into  an 
oval  with  a  hole  in  the  center  that 
matched  the  globe.  I  slid  this  down 
over  the  light  socket  and  screwed  the 
globe  down  tight  on  it.  This  shielded 


the  boat  but  did  not  interfere  with  its 
navigational  requirements.  This  "field 
modification"  worked  well  for  me.  I 
was  looking  in  a  boating  catalog  just 
the  other  day  and  found  Perko  now  of- 
fers such  a  shielding  device  commer- 
cially. 

Also,  you  can  now  purchase  an  all- 
around,  white  navigational  light  that 
is  labeled  an  "Anti-Glare  All- Around 
Light."  Perko  seems  to  be  leading  this 
evolution  in  navigation  lights.  Their 
light  aims  the  beam  in  a  flat  disk  pat- 
tern that  focuses  the  light  above  your 
line  of  sight.  The  ad  states,  "Most  all- 
around  white  lights  cast  mvich  of  the 
light  downwarci  into  the  cockpit,  but 
these  Lights  aim  light  in  a  flat  disk  pat- 
tern above  your  line  of  sight." 

I  knew  it  was  just  the  right  thing 
when  I  first  saw  it  and  purchased  one 
immediately  at  my  local  WalMart. 
They  work  by  solving  your  problem 
with  glare  on  the  boat. 

Once  your  night  vision  has  been 
fully  protected,  you  will  be  amazed 
how  much  you  can  see  on  the  water  at 
night  and  that's  when  the  adventure 
begins. 

I  have  only  one  other  rule  when 
running  at  night.  I  always  stay  in  the 
displacement  mode.  I  never  bring  the 
vessel  up  on  plane  because  you  out 
mn  your  sight  distance  and  the  proba- 
bility of  hitting  something  is  beyond 
reason.  If  you  strike  a  floating  piling  or 
something  in  the  displacement  mode, 
it  will  simply  bump  along  your  hull 
until  you  pass  it.  If  you  strike  that 
same  piling  while  on  plane,  it  will 
more  likely  penetrate  your  hull  and 
the  consequences  could  be  disastrous. 

Boating  is  all  about  increasiiig  the 
fun  while  decreasing  the  risks.    D 
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by  Joan  Cone 


Squirrel-From  Tree  to  Table 


Squirrel  meat  has  many  uses.  It  resembles  the  dark  meat 
of  turkey  or  chicken  and  can  be  substituted  for  either. 
The  first  step  is  precooking  and  removing  meat  from  the 
bones.  You  can  choose  between  these  two  methods: 

1 .  Place  squirrels  in  a  deep  pot,  cover  with  water  and 
cook  at  a  slow  boil  until  fork  tender. 

2.  Squirrels  can  be  cooked  in  a  pressure  cooker  by 
adding  1  cup  water  and  cooking  under  1 5  pounds  of 
pressure  for  20  to  25  minutes. 

Either  way,  after  cooking,  remove  meat  from  carcass  and 
use  in  the  following  recipe 

Menu 

Squirrel  Gumbo 

Corn  Muffins 

Classic  Waldorf  Salad 

Easy  Cheesecake 

Squirrel  Gumbo 

'A  cup  butter  or  margarine 

1  tablespoon  bacon  drippings 

2  cups  sliced  okra 

1  small  onion,  chopped 

'A  cup  chopped  green  pepper 
5  cups  chicken  broth 

2  cups  peeled,  chopped  tomato 
1  bay  leaf 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

V2  cup  uncooked  regular  rice 

1  cup  diced,  cooked  squirrel 

1  tablespoon  chopped  fresh  parsley 

Melt  butter  and  bacon  drippings  in  a  Dutch  oven.  Add 
okra,  onion  and  green  pepper;  saute  until  onion  is  tender. 
Stir  in  broth,  tomato,  bay  leaf,  salt  and  pepper.  Bring  to  a 
boil  and  stir  in  rice.  Cover,  reduce  heat  and  simmer  20  min- 
utes. Stir  in  squirrel  and  parsley  and  cook  just  until  thor- 
oughly heated.  Remove  bay  leaf.  Makes  7  cups. 

Corn  Muffins 

1  cup  flour 

1  cupcornmeal 

2  tablespoons  sugar 

3  teaspoons  baking  powder 


Vi  teaspoon  salt 

1  cup  milk 

'A  cup  oil  or  melted  shortening 

1  egg,  slightly  beaten 

Preheat  oven  to  425°  F.  Grease  1 2  muffin  cups.  In  medium 
bowl,  combine  flour,  cornmeal,  sugar,  baking  powder  and 
salt;  mix  well.  Stir  in  remaining  ingredients  just  until 
smooth.  Spoon  batter  into  greased  muffin  cups  and  bake 
15  to  20  minutes,  immediately  remove  from  muffin  cups. 
Makes  12  muffins. 

Classic  Waldorf  Salad 

4  crisp  Virginia  apples,  cubed,  unpeeled 

2  cups  chopped  celery 

6  ounces  chopped  walnuts 

6  ounces  raisins 

Mayonnaise  or  creamy  salad  dressing 

Leaf  lettuce 

Combine  the  first  four  ingredients.  Add  enough  mayon- 
naise or  dressing  to  hold  ingredients  together.  Spoon  onto 
plates  lined  with  lettuce  leaves.  Serves  6. 

Easy  Cheesecake 

1  9-inch  graham  cracker  crust 

1  package  (8  ounces)  cream  cheese,  softened 

V2  cup  sugar 

1  tablespoon  fresh  lemon  juice 
'A  teaspoon  vanilla 

Dash  salt 

2  eggs 

Topping  (recipe  follows) 

Preheat  oven  to  325°  F.  In  bowl,  combine  cream  cheese, 
sugar,  lemon  juice,  vanilla  and  salt.  Mix  until  well  blended. 
Add  eggs,  one  at  a  time,  mixing  well  after  each  addition. 
Remove  inverted  plastic  lid  over  pie  crust.  Place  crust 
(leave  in  pie  tin)  on  baking  sheet  and  pour  in  filling.  Bake 
for  25  to  30  minutes  or  until  inserted  knife  comes  out  clean. 

Topping:  Combine  1  cup  sour  cream,  2  tablespoons  sugar 
and  'A  teaspoon  vanilla.  Carefully  spread  over  pie.  Contin- 
ue baking  10  minutes  and  cool.  Chill  3  hours.  Top  with 
fresh  fruit,  if  desired.  Makes  8  servings.     D 
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story  and  illustration 
by  Spike  Knuth 


The  big  bird  swooped  up  over  the 
neighbor's  fence,  hovered 
briefly  at  a  naked  maple  branch, 
then  landed  on  the  T-shaped  clothes- 
line post.  It  was  an  unusual  sight 
since  red-shouldered  hawks  are  not 
normally  a  bird  of  the  residential 
suburbs.  It  kept  looking  down  at  the 
grasses  in  my  overgrown  vegetable 
garden.  Finally,  displaying  consider- 
able nervousness,  it  flew  off  with 
quick  wing  beats  and  a  glide  and  dis- 
appeared through  the  other  back- 
yards. 

Red-shouldered  hawks  are  most 
abundant  around  swamps,  river 
bottoms,  wooded  lakes  and  mixed 
woodlands  near  streams  or  rivers. 

One  of  the  more  common  hawks 
in  eastern  North  America,  it  is  classi- 
fied as  a  buteo,  which  is  the  family  of 
soaring  hawks,  the  most  common  of 
which  is  the  red-tailed  hawk.  How- 
ever, the  red-shouldereci  hawk  is 
slimmer,  with  relatively  long  wings 
and  tail,  rather  than  the  broad 
rounded  wings  and  fan-like  tails  of 
the  red-tail  and  broad-winged 
hawks.  Red-shoulders  measure  18  to 
24  inches  in  length  with  the  females 
being  generally  larger. 

Adult  red-shoulders  are  dark 
brown  above  with  fine,  light  ruddy 
or  cinnamon  barring  on  its  breast, 
belly  and  shanks.  The  tail  is  black 
with  several  narrow  white  bands, 
which  is  a  good  identifying  field 
mark.  There  is  also  a  translucent  spot 
near  the  wing  tips,  and  bright  mcidy 
shoulders  for  which  it  is  named.  Its 
flight  style  has  quick,  wing  beats  fol- 
lowed by  a  glide  as  it  hunts.  The  feet 
and  talons  are  smaller  than  the  red- 
tail. 

This  hawk  is  especially  noisy  in 
spring  and  early  summer  when 
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courting  and  nest-building.  The  pair 
often  engages  in  spectacular  dives  at 
each  other  from  considerable 
heights,  uttering  their  screaming  call 
as  they  drop.  The  call  is  a  long, 
drawn-out  "keeee-yah,"  sometimes 
repeated  several  times,  and  often 
ending  in  "kip-kip." 

Red-shouldered  hawks  nest  in 
the  moist  woodlands  close  to  water 
and  often  close  to  cultivated  fields. 
Their  nest  is  a  big,  flat-topped  struc- 
ture high  up  in  a  large  tree,  in  one  of 
the  larger  crotches.  It  is  built 
of  twigs,  leaves,  bark 
strips,  mosses,  and 
usually  a  sprig  of 
fresh  greenery,  a 
habit  typical  of 
many  raptors. 
Two  to  five 
eggs  are  laid 
and  incubation 
takes  28-35 
days.  Once  the 
young  begin  to 
fledge  they  scramble 
about  clumsily  in 
branches  aroun 
the  nest  trying 
their  wings  .^.^^ 

from  time    f^^^^t 
to  time. 

The  food  of 
the  red-shoulder  is  tied 
to  the  wet  areas  it  lives  in.  It  in- 
cludes frogs,  snakes,  crayfish. 


salamanders,  small  squirrels,  rab- 
bits, and  large  insects. 

The  southward  migration  of  the 
more  northerly  breeders  can  be  quite 
spectacular  as  scattered  flocks  and 
families  join  more  numerous  broad- 
winged  hawks  and  others  in  cir- 
cling, soaring  groups,  called  "ket- 
tles," as  they  drift  southward.  This 
event  happens  each  year  about  mid- 
September  in  Virginia  around  Afton 
Mountain  and  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  Blue  Ridge.  However,  many 
red-shoulders  remain 
in  their  breeding 
grouncis  through 
the  winter.      □ 
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It^  that  time  of  year  again  to 
purchase  the  2004-2005 
Virginia  Wildlife  Calendar, 
one  of  the  most  informative 
and  beautiful  wildlife  calendars 
in  the  country.  No  other  calen- 
dar will  give  you  the  best  times 
to  go  fishing  and  hunting, 
unique  natural  resource  infor- 
mation that  will  amaze  and  ed- 
ucate you,  and  spectacular 
wildlife  art  and  photographs 
that  give  you  an  up-close  look 
at  Virginias  incredible  wildlife. 

The  Virginia  Wildlife  Calendar  is 
a  production  of  the  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  and  customers  d^xo.  re 


minded  that  the  wildlife  calen- 
dar starts  in  September  2004 
and  runs  through  August 
2005.  Quantities  are  limited 
and  sales  will  run  from  July  1 5 
through  December  31,  2004, 
so  don't  wait.  Order  now! 

The  2004-2005  Virginia  Wildlife 
Calendars  ^xq  $10.00  each. 
Make  check  payable  to:  Trea- 
surer of  Virginia  and  send  to 
Virginia  Wildlife  Calendar,  RO. 
Box  1  1  1  04,  Richmond,  VA. 
23230-1 104.  If  you  would  like 
to  use  your  VISA  or  MasterCard 
you  can  order  online  at 
www.dgif.virginia.gov.  RIease 
allow  4  to  6  weeks  for  delivery. 


Vin^i)iiii  Wildlife  Magazine  subscription  calls  onlv  1  -800-7 1 0-9369 

Twelve  issues  tor  $12.95! 

All  other  calls  to  (804)  3r>7-  lOOO 

Visit  our  Web  site  at  www.dgif.virginia.^ov 


